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AESTBACT 

fievievs of the literature suggest the need for 
research of outcomes of school counseling. This docuaen't attempts to 
speak to this problem. Section One reviews studies in methods of 
evaluating counselor behavior and counseling outcome. It proposes a 
counselor task survey vhich vould involve counselors, parents, 
clients, and teachers in elementary schools in designing ^heir ovn. 
instruments to measure counselor effectiveness; Section Tvo describes 
specific methods by vhich valuing of counseling by students in a 
middle school can be produced "and evaluated in behavioral terms. 
Section Three presents the results of a questionnaire study designed 
tc determine the extent to vhich 325^ students at a middle school . 
displayed approach behavior tovards their nev counselor. The results 
shoved that on most items a majority of students displayed approach 
behavior. (HPB) > 
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INTRODUCTION 

. ) • . . 

A review of the literature would indicate that there 
are three major profes8ioi|pL settings, for wh£ch evaluative 
and analytical tools have been devised. The first, ^hich 
will be referred to very brifafly iA this paper deals with 
those techniques employed in the evaluation of counseling' in 

plinical setting. Because the hospital and clinic lend 
themselves to on going research, there has been much work dona 
in this field. The Journ al of Counseling Psychology and The 
Personnel and G uidance Journal feature articles in this ar6a 
that relate to the outcome of various techniques as they apply 
to counseling. 

The second setting where analytical techniques have 
been' devised is the con«ge counselor-training program. These 
techniques have been designed to assist supeiJvisors in -their 
work with potential cou^iselors. Articles on this topic have 
been. found in the Personnel and Guidance Journal and Counselor 
Education and Supervision . r . 

The third, and probably least effectively researched/ 
area is the outcome of school counseling. Although the behav-' ' " 
ior. of the counselor in training has been subjected to analysiH, 
once he gains professional status, there appears to bo f|a<^ 
methods at identifying, good counseling. Part of the proJlom 
is that whatever techniques for •valuation do- exist^i^-ttiey are 
frequently cumbersome. i 



Purthermore, a delineaclon muist be made between ad- 
ministrator satisfaction and counselor-educator satisfaction 
■with a counselor's performance. Once a counsej^ is out in 
the field, he is generally more obligated to his present em- 
ployer that to his previous college professor, . 

There is some research in the field of secondary 
school counseling outcome . Howeyen, at the present time, the 
literature is lacking iri terms of elementary school counselins 
outcome. Elementa ry School Guidance and Counseling , a Journal 
whith is only several years pld,'ha8 made a serious attempt 
at filling this gap. ERIC has also collected aonas data in this i 
area. The tsao main sources of info^ination have t>een The Scho ol 
Counselor and The Personnel and Guidance Journal. ^ 



^ ^ Review of the Literature 

1 The entire concept of outcome trersearch was . investigated 
by Kelley, Smits , Leventhal and RhHes (1970) as -reported in 
The Journal of C ounseling Psychology between the years 1964 . 
aind 1968. The authors^ felt there to |^ seri9us- ^imitations ^ 
inherent to the process of outcome research. The basic draw- 
back was thfe inability to dfpply the ncientiflc model which - 
requires both a control ind experimental group. We nyst be. 
concerned ^ith the ethical implications of withholdjlng treat- 
ment from those who' need it Just so that we have a coatrQl ^ 
group. ^ ^ ^ ■ ' . . " • ■ 

These authors , though, were primarily concerned with 
those techniques employed to evaluate outcome rasearch in the 

... ij . ' »^ , 



*«occ»4.w« 0i.ua2.es wnLch they evaluated • It was 
their contention tHat many of these studies used questionable 

^statistical procedures. ^ . * ' 

I 

...a design in which a single group -is- studied m^t^^nce 
subsequent to some agent or treatment presumedyto caus-e ' 
. , change... such si^li^es have such a tptkl absence of con- 
trol as to be almost no scientific value. (Campbell and 
Stanley, 1966; 

In view of these findings, one must question t>he; value 
•of much of th^ out come research that already e:^ists. This 
cettainly has implications for the future of research if by 
nothing else, imposing greater ^trlctionri. 

Arbuckle questions the entire method by which we" 
traditionally evaluate counselor success. According to him, 
research in counseling must explore new methods of evaluation^ 
some yet unknown at the present time. (Although Arbuckle him- 
self accepf s the therapeutic model as appropriate to counsel- 
liiS, he nevertheless rejects the application of the scientif ic - 
method' to the systematic analysis of> human behavior.' 

^'"^ ^^^^ the^H|as«arch methodolo^y 
Itself which has pretty much tended to imitate the tinS- 
5hS^SSi®5^f"^^^^«= pt^ctlces, as they are followed in th& 
lous coitJfdfSJfL*""* ^ medicine. . . . Invi sJS^SSat 
lous contradiction, counselors insist on the unlquenSss ' 
of the human individual, and yet, in their research Jhey 
frallltJ^''^I'' difficulty in luiiplng him as one Sf 3Sy 
faceless members of a greup. (Arbuckle, 1968) i 

Bergin suggested the following changes : 

The bes|,way to capitalize on the ferment and promise in 
phis aj;6a l^to foster c>inlcal innovation, evaluation of 
practices arid^ continuing ability to move toward the , 
new and the valuable. If thl« means^ recasting the scien- " 
tist-practiitoner model in new terms 1,f innovaf ing pracSce 
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and physics- style research, so be iV. The 'old mcia^ejl-^as 

done its job and now hol/ds baCk the deve lojwient lof a more 
viable psychological profession. ( Bergin, 1967)1 

So " * ' - ^ ' y ^ • 

Clinical Setting ; Aubrey (1969) contended that the use of the 

therapeutic model originally devised for clinical use has been 

inappropij^atelj^ appliecl to the school setting. He seriously 

. ' " ■ . , ^ - , ♦ . •'' , 

guestioned ^whether' the techniques associated with, the clinical 

model ha-v^'much value when dealing with,^in general, a^ormal 
population. ' . • 

• ••close examination off the^ qounselin^^iterature reveals 
that its theoreticians and practitioners have done little 
to specify the conditions under which techniques should or 
should not be used, have failed to^ organize techniques and 
practices^ Into a meaningful system; and are unable to pre- 
^dict what behavioral results will be produced by certain 
techniques • (Aubrey, 1960) 
* ' ' , •» 

'S><jigMiX^uck.le and Aubrey have agreeid, that different, 

methods o^j^luation must be employed. Aubrey con^uded that 
^^^■^PP^^"*^®" ofjthe therapeutic model as technique in 
counseling is inappropriate for tlcp school setting. Although 
there is abundance of clinkcally priented research avail-* 
able, its exploration would be inconsistant with the obioctives 
Of this paper. The following example /although of a clinical 
nature,- ha,s implications for future I research in other pro- 
fessional settings as well. ' ^ 

Another avenue of evaluatiori, used BjT Schumacher (1967) 
ei^loys- the rating of counselors in a clinical setting by their 
professional peers. He found strikingly y.ow inter- judge cor- ' 
relation. This is not to say that the technique /in. theory, is 



. ■ - / - ■ ^- ■- - 

not of some potential value. Aetorjrins to Schumacher, the cri- , - 
^ teria for evaluation ^n his particular stud^ were too vague. 
The question arises, though, whether in elementary schools 
where there is generally bnly^^on^counselor,^ who would do the 
evaluating ? Teacher and adtainistrator bias would interfere - / 
with their completing such a task. * . 

L - ' • ' 

Cou.n§^ lor- training Settingj: Counselor-educAtJ^irs in an attempt • 

at providing better supervision for their students have developed 

several tools. One approach lio the^^vestigation of successful 

i^ounseling skill is obviously asking the client. This tech- 

nique was investigated in 1965 in a study. by Linden, Stone and! ' 

Shertzer. The authors were interested .in testiiig the reliabi,lity\ 

' and validity of th^ newly developed Counseling Evaluation ^ Ih- 

ventorV. They coptelat^ the responses of a- randomly selected^ 

^ group of yQD-edunselors from throughout the United States and 

386 randbmly selected high school students who had been clients 

and seen by practicum students at Perdufe University. The actual ' 

application of this instrument in their study was designed to 

h predict practicum 'Student 8uc<^sj3. THe authors concluded: 

In'short, despite their brevity\fall CEI factor scales 
and the CEI total score- exhibitel adequate reliabiLity 
and at^ least limited discriminative validity for practicum 
grades. < Linden,-Stone and Shertzer, (1965) - . ^ 

' ' " - - - 

The Couns^ipr Jspituation^ Inventory was. the subject of 
another 8«riy, this one conducted by Haase and Miller (1968).\ 
They concluded that although the instrument was of value at 
both the college an^ high school l&vel, a difi^rent emphksis Had, 
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to be placed on the scoring of .^he college students' inventor 
ies. The use of suchvan instrument may have some value in the 
elementary school program. Certainly, the concept is a viable 
= one. One must, consider, ^th^h, if the verbal and. c<Jiiceptual 
demands of any inveht^ory of this nature are within the intell 
ectual. and emotional limits of small children. - 

As feir back as 1960, Amidon and Flaftders published 
Interact ion Analysis in the Classrooia .^f^eQ appendix) This 
is a device by which teachers may categorize their verbal be- 
havior int eleven categories and student responses into two. 
The tenth category deals with silence or confusion. The sys- 
tem is i good model for thp^ systematic analysis of teacher 
interaction because it clearly identif^ the , wide range of / 
tdacher behavior in: the classroom. Ami^ (196^) adapted this 
sys tem by chanling the ^word •'•t^ach^r/* wherever it .appeared, 
to "counsejjia-. No other changes were made in terms of the 
classifications or definitions. One must consider-how appro- 
priate the application of ^e criteria fot. teacter interaction 
are 'to the couhseling mode]^ In any case, the*^ cpncept is 
v/orthy of further consideration.' ' 



O'HeDh and Arbuckle (1964) attempted to isolate those 
variables which separate effective cpuns^ors from inef^ctive 
counselors^ by developing an ^struinent which would measure 
counselor sensitivity. It consisted of , a thiry -minute tape 
recording wiph opportunities for the. counselor to respond at 



certain intervals • The instrtun^nt was specifically designed for 

use with counselors in tra^ining. The authors concluded that; 

The final Sensitivity Scale may have some predictive 
value in that potential counselors who-fwere judged, most ^ 
effective in counseling practice scored significantly 
higher in the Scale than those Judged lea^t effe?&tivA, 
The poi^ential usefulness of the. Scale is at present^ ! 
unknown, * - - 

Although this instrument was'de&i^ned for use in 
practicum settings^ 1^ is possible to administer such ah in- 
strument to those who are currently employed counselors • Bei- 
cause this is somewhat like a test, it might )e\better ^o 
handle it as ay^elf-evaTuaCive technique r^phej^^tlo^n one im- 
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posed by.^ supervisor or employer, A combination of an adapta- 
tion of t^ Flanders /Amidon system and the Seixaitivity Scal^ / 
might produce some interesting results for coux^selors currently 
in the field, , ' ' ] \p 

School Setting ; It would appear that The * Personnel and Guidance 
- Journal, The School ^Counselor and % Elementary Guidance and 
^ Counseling feature more articles about the need for research 
in the field of outcome research than reports of* actual re- 
search/^ Many such articles express the frustration's involved 
. in perf^hnning the task. One theme that tends to tie together 
many of the articles is the inability of counselor-^ducatozTS 
to agree on both the definition of the goals of school' cqunsel- 
ing and the mclithods by which to evaluate school counseLizis,' J 
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According t&Lge'a ( 1969) review of tenxTfecently pub- 

lished textbooks in .guidance and counseling, there appear^ -tb .be 

high agree«i»nt ,oh the foJLlowfiig five dimensions of evaluation: 

• 1. pefinllrion of the objectives of the program, or activity 
to be cKraluated. • . . 
i . 2p Establishment of criteria against which progress toward 
these objectives can be measured. 

3. Design of instruxnents and techniques by whl^ this pro- 
gress can be measured 

4. Collection oX data from all neees^ary sources 

5. Analysis of data and judgment against criteria about the 
quality, and quantity of the progress toward achievement 
of the stated objectives. 

Lee pointed out that although these five dimexisions appear in 
all ten text#, none of the authors has suggested a list of 
clear and evaluatable objective^, for guidance. The objectives 
and methods for evaluating attainment of said objectives must 
be. clearly defined vheh the guidance program is actually initi- 
ated » Lee suggested two basic forms of evaluation: survey 
(questionnaire, interview, follow-up study) and experimental 
(measuring the differences between the tuo groups using academic 
data, test datat absenteeism, number of drop outs etc.) Although 
non of his particular methods is unique, it does seem logical 
that when a counseling program is being considered, clear and 
measurable goals should be enumerated at the onset. But what if 
one can't measure the goals 7 If a goal is uianeasurable. It does 
not mean,^ necessarily, that it is not worthwhile. 

0 

A method which has received little scientific attention is 
that of self-evaluation, possibly because humans tend to be 
somewhat less than objective about Iheir own behavior. This 
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particular method may make many a statistician cringe. It 

Just might have some meri,t. Certa^Iy, it is better thaA no 

evaluation at ail. , ^ . 

The. problem of determining who qualifies as the good 
counselor remains unsolved • Neither teachers nor students 
can effectively evaluate tfhe cotinselors- a good counselor 
is the one who makes them feel as if they did it them-) 
selves. Administrators are in no better position to Judge: 
The less they see or hear of the counselord^ the more 
effective- the coun^pelors are being. Evaluation of a coun« 
seIor*s worth must therefore, be a self -evaluation, and 
. if we see ourselves as agents of 'cohesiveneas and if pur 
actions are such that weprovide fhat element in our inter- 
personal relationships, ve can tolerate abuse; we can 
smile at tine studies; and we can believe in ourselves and 
know that someday someone else will, too, ( Siegel, 1^69) 

One must wonder whether Siegel would feel differently 

about evaluation if there were a consensus about the goala 

of counseling, BuC^without stated goals, Siegel's approach/^. 

to evaluatioi^ relieves mush of the frustration associated " 

m 

with statistical design and implementation, 

^ Schwartz and Ohisen ( 1968) interviewed 152 students 
£rom a population of 1200 freshman high school students in 
Illinois, The intent of the ^tudy was to evaluate tape re- 
corded interviews on the basis of content. The study was 
designed to distinguish between socially effective and 
socially inef fective^tudents on the basis of student initi- ^ 
ated ^^^ics of discussion. The authors concluded that: 'though 
this study failed to validate this technique for appraising 
outcomes of counseling, the investigators believe that it has 
promise sufficient for further research,^ One xmist consider 

1 1 
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cho possibility of analyzing counselor skill on the basis of 
systematic evaluation of a series of tape ret^ded interviews 
with various clients but keeping the counselor constant. Un- 
til we ar>s^le to ^fino, in operational terms, what is coun- 
selor skill, it: ■|5^^«« futile to try develO|^g insttoiments to 
test it. ^ 

An \nvestigation reported by Schmieding (1966) dealt 

" • • • * 

with the academically failing junior high school student. In * 
short, there were both experimental and control gfoaps. All 
students were administered a battery of five tests before and 
after the experiment. Schmieding found that students who re- 
ceived professional counseling improved on three of the ^ive 
criteria. Those it^s were (1) Grade point average, (2) Scores 
on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills and (3) teacher ratings^ 
Although this type of research complied with the requirement 
of having both control and experimental groups, the data 
reported shows no indication of control for Hawthorne Effect. * 
Although there is evidence that those students Who received 
professional counseling did improve, one must seriously quest- 
ion whether a party or other form of non- professional attentipn 
might have served as well. > 

iMatthes, Kranzler and Mayer ( 1968) administered three 

I 

instruments to elementary school children to determine whether 
.client -centered counselor behavior was effective with children 
of this age group. 



/The instruments employed in this study were* 

• ^ 

(1) Relationship Inventdry (Barretc-Lennard-1962) 
» (see appendix) 

>1< 5 . Questionnaire (Flanders; 1965) 
/ (3) Sociometric Test ( Gronlund; 1959)' 

jThe findings indicated that: ! 

Joff^?"^^''**^**^^**^^^*^^^ significant cdrrdlation of ' 
ooSifif "f.''^^ betwefen perceived counselor un- Y 

ISSj^S^??i\^?Jis!^ ^ the atSSent.. 

Of more importance than the findings of. this study are the . ' 
methods employed. The administration of paper and pencil tests 
of one sort or another is not new. We have seen examples 
earlier in this paper where the CEI was used. The authors of ' 
this study indicate that one of the limitations^of their * 
statistical design was the'use of the Relationship Inventory. 

It is also po8sibt|^||[|it elementary school students are 
unatfle to comprehend the meaning bf the stateaenti^on the Re- 
lationship Inventor^ -or^to discriminate accurately between 
the possible answers on^the Relationship Invent 6ry. " (Matthes, 
iC^anzler and Mayer 1968) The conceptual and verbal limitations 
of/paper and pencil tests are adrawback when working with young 
children. This particular limitltion is one which educators 
and counselors should be able -to overcome. 

Knight*» and Werner (1966)^ as reported in ERIC's Ele - 
mentary School Guidance and Cou^«ft ^<npi (1968)^ also used the 
Relationship Inventory to test the ef fepts of counseling upon 
interpersonal relationships, including those between students 
and teachers, teachers and (administrators and teachers and 



counselors, - 

K ' - • • • ^* • • \ ' 

.The investigators concluded that counseling in tite eleinanc*«, 

^ . There is of course some question whether couhAling in 

the elementary school makes a difference atad if the dlSirence^' 
is a positiye one. Probably the most interLting and*disturV ' 
' ing article reviewed for this paper is KraJfeler'a (1968) 

entitled, "Elementary School Counseling: A Evaluajfon. " in 
• a representatiVij and thorough review of outcome researxA 
spanning the years 1963- to 1967 and dealing with counseling in 
the elementary school.' iCranzler finds three rather conflicting < 
^conclusions. The results of his review of the literature only 
point up the neecf for more diverse, original, systematic and . 
thorough methods for both counseling in th^ elementary school 
and evaluating such counseling. 

The evidence provided by these studies do*»not' oeT^< i- i-h- 
conclusion that there w^re differences l^Zlll ^T^^tl^^n 
who were counseled and those who were no?. cl^ildren 

Three possible conclusions were discussed,- (1) Counseling 
is effective, or at least was not proveil ineffeoSwI^ 

spect^^?!'5Sf'jiH"S'^';'^« iSaS^qlt'S'J^^s'Sir^e. 
cS!?e*ii thl^f T^""??**' Of evaluating couilseling were adel 
^M^^r^^ therefore counseling or at least 

client-centered counseling, is a useless '^activity • til 
(3) Counseling affects children for betted or wowe. 

Kranzler's findings are supported by other researchers 

(Kelley et.al. 1970; Arbuckle. 1968) in that there seems to be 

serious limitations on the methods and procedures that have 

been applied to the testing^ of outcome. We must come to grips 
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with this dilemma.- Van. Hoose (1968) is not s^posaimlstic. 

The total . guidance movement in «iis country is irelatively 
*5 the elementary level the arrival of IcounsSlors 
«Lr^h 5^5?"*^ « "<=«nt event that many the r" 

search deficiencies noted. i., are not surprising, iobviously 
. some solid rationale should precede the- infiug^ition of 
fo?i^^°!f*™*,^* not follov*, however, thSt Se theoret- 

* iSf fi^'^S^f f"^* <*evefoped exclusively by Shpse in 
«-?t- J^i**' ?*^''*'®f ^* it «lw«y« practical oj. sensible to ^ 
waxt fot universal agreement on theoretical foundations^ 

CONCLUSIONS t ' . 

* ' - • * . r ♦ 

' In this paper varibus methods of evaluation an<| analysis 

of SxJ^iiselor behavior and counseling outcdme have been jexLored. 
The ^pini-ons and ideas of Veveral authors who. have critWzed 
and nfkde suggestions for the improvement of the ineth^J used 
for such evaluation and analysis have been cited. ReseJrcheiL 
have done everythii^g from interview and sfibmit the client to| 
various tests; to having counselors rate each Othet, analyze I 
their profession^ behavior and flave clients evaluate 'I 
counselors. No ifingle method has emerged that is appropriate % 
to every counselirig setting. No single method appear^ to pro- ^\ 
vide both a qualitative and quantitative analysis of counselor . U 
skill, muchless,a universar rationile to justify the. existence 
of counselors in the first place. 



The strongest criticism Which has be^j^^^^ied against 
outcome research procedures employed to djte seems^^ bo that 
of the'^inadequate.applicatiori Of appropriate statistical designs. 
Furthermore, thete is a sWrious lack of follow-up studies oil 
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previous research despite the requests of th* orxsinal authors 
*o carry on their studies ahd find additional^, data. Losic 
would indicate that it would he hoth ^ore ec-^Sical and 
efficient to rewor.-some of the data that already exist, than' 
«art all over again ...h rim. someone want, to s,e'his nam. ' 
, in print. If so^, of the loopholes^ich appear in existing 
research *tudi« „.„ ^ hav. ,no„ 

than „e presently do. Xhir.' is good reason r, ^iev.! that 
poorly designed studies continue to pr«if.„re. The application 
y newly found statistical methods .Snd compute* techaoajy 
sjould facilitate the revaluation of .4di.s. it^w^Sia 

s.em as though v, haven't learned our lesson, -f™. histhry. 

Another ll«,iratip„. at the pr^ent time. i. the appli- 
=.tio„ .f the scientific model, t* thl analyi. of human hehavior. 
There is s.riou. doubt to 'whether thi. model fit. the .uh. 
Ject matter we are trying to explore. One would hope thSt fur- • 
ther inquiry into thi, are. will p^i^vid. the answer, if Kell.y ' 
•et..l. (1970) are correct, more ^ttention-ahould be given to '■ 
the method, by which we obtain end evaluate data. Qu..tio«.ble 
data Is of questionable worth. * ^ 

• Stefflre ( Van Hoose 1968) lists six areas which he 
felt are in need of research: 

t1e«X%SSs°;der:bJI':L?"? ^ t*e""ly 

such t.nJ'^,*":S."?i^'S,'|So|^~' S^,r«?i"S 
Others. caseworj^ consultat 3 -^a and 
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2. More atty^tlon should be given to studying the process 
of gui'dlnce ^activity rather than its ultimate ends« 

3« There is a need to temper 6ur reliance upon quanti^fi* 
cated sciences .alohe for pur knowledge, y ^ 

4. Research in guidance needs to be pertinent not just 

to aatisfy our whims ^ * ' ^ 

5. There is a greater need for more conceptualization in 
the guidance area, 

6. Demonstration projects co^ld be helpful iA shdWing; tbe 
value of specific types oz- guidance activities « \ 

The relative scarcity of Srese^rch in t|Mhit£^^^^^P^ 
elementary school guidance and counseling is prob^ly a fj^^it* 
ion of the small percentagj|ip/Q|^^St)^^ wi|2]v^uch .cmffEelors, 
'Althousty this is olSl^^^O^^ time; the field is 




a prin)6 t;arget for^i^^^ ^jsearch. Some studies 
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which -have been origin^l^Iy designed fori use in the secondary 



school setrting might ^11 be adapted for use in the elementary 
school « Qrie of the Imitations of some of th^ studies already 
conducted ib thei reading and conceptual level of the instru* 
ments employed, It i^ essential that the instirumentation be 
developed in £(ccor dance with the students* achievement levels. 
Furthermore , /one cannot, under any circumstances^ assume that 
the model .for 'counselling in the siecondary school is synonymous 
with that of the elementary s'chool. 

Before! elementary school counseling and guidariSb be* 
come fully integrated into the s€iiool8 , it will be necessary 
for the profession to define its goals*. These goals will vary 
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f^om setting to setting* Nevertheless ^ before counseling out- 

ome can be"' effectively and economically evaluated, counseling 
gj^als' roust be clearly defined in behavioral and conceptual t^rms. 

id wh6n that task is completed, we may begin to^ explore Zhe^ 
Numerous alternatives and limitations -of evalLuation. 

' ■ y ■ ^ 

. RECOMMENDATIONS fOR SUGGESTED ACTION 
■* 

^ It is possible, however. Chat it will be some time be- 
fore we are capable of either defining our goals in behavioral 
tennsybr designing' sound statistical methods for measuring 
stich goals. Does this mean that/ counseling at the elementary 
school level should %r;ix^d to a halt because we lack the tech- 
nology oj}- sophisticati^oi^to define and evaluate 7 I think not, 

« ^t is my feeling that the usie of any single index to 

evaluate such a complex relationship as counseling in the 

4:.*,' ' ( \ 

elementary school Is naive. The counselor in this setting 

doesn»1)(|Jlu8t^see client^. Evaluation of his interaction with 
students alone is a ra^hefr 'myopic view of- his total functiop. 
Elementary counselors work closely with b6th tfeachers and par- 
ents, more so, for example, than do their counterparts in otlter 
academic settings. Cer]g^ittly the elementary counselor would have 
more contact with a classroom teacher and a. parent than a college 
counselor whose client is having academic difficulties. Using 
the counselor-teacher or counselor-parent interaction as a ^ 
criterion is equally naive. 
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< Some counselors find It eas^ to evaluate counseling 

outcome ^""tttS- basis of the incidence of self-referrals ; 
increase in test scores of clients; absenteeism of participants 
in a group etc. These are^^^er to jneasure than changes in 
self concept and attitudes ^il^ is ..this really an objective ' 
description of/what counselors out in the -^ield are doing ? 
Would an elenientary counselor be itetisf ied to be e-valuated on- 
such dimensions 7 I doubt it. ,The i^act ia^at, the role of the 
elementary, school counselor is colnplejc. ^t Involves many kiiids 
and^degrees^ of relationships. ^ 

Traditionally, outcome research has been predicated upon 
sonte theoretical framework. A counselor-educator would state 
A^^l and then proceed to test whether he has been, successful. 

present time, we seem mjtfBle^fco agree upon 
a definition of counseling in the elementaV school much more 
specific than: 

^he research writing, and practice to date. is indicative 
or considerable agreement on a threefold function of 
' eleinentary school counselor, i.e, counSlling with 

pupils, consulting with teachers and'parents and coori- 
nating t;he guidance activity. (Van Hoose, 196$) 

What is need^ is a multiphasic approach towards the 
analysis of actual col^selor behavior on the job. Let us set ^ 
aside for the moment tl^e value judgment ridden discussion of the ' 
"ideal!- counselor role. Let us begin to observe what the elementary 
counselor actually does. ' 

Whether it is ideal or not, c6uaselors in the elementary 
schools are perfojcming a multitude of school related tasks. If we 
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can understand and describe these .functions then we might^be 
able to develop various methods of testing to what \egree the 
counsellor is meejcing with success in relation to any speci'fic 
ta^l At this moment we are not concerned if the par^cular 
fask woulfl be labeled appropriate or not by one counselor-edu- 
cator or another • Let us see whether our counselors are doing 
successfully what they set out to do* 

A research team could work together with counselors and 

♦ 

develop an instrument that would measure relative success on . . 
any one of a hundred dimensions* From t^ip survey of counselor ' 
tasks 9 counselor-iiduactors^oOld identify those which they 
would associate with their ^^ideal**' Counselors ^ the meanwhile 

< 

would be able to select the particular instrtuxaaAt they wish and 
evaluate any given task* Counselors could have at their dis- 
posal methods by which to analyse their success* 

; 

The parents ^ teachers and clients of counselors could 
also be interviewed and askeS to respond to conceptual 'questions 
that been extrapolated from the survey of tasks* They would 

also be asked Co rate their couhselor according to tho^e criteria 
they felt important* 

At this point we are' rea^y to subject the data obtained 
above to statistical analysis* Hopefully ^ we will have created 
a core of coirimon tasks that are agreed upon by both counselors ^ 
their employers ^ clients and professoifs which will best describe 
those' .behaviors that many successful counselor display* 



Wittv the development of suc^ a suxrvey t6oI, counselors 
are not bound to "ideal goals" which have been ^stablis^hed in 
schools other than theirs and at times other than today ^ We • 
» claim that one of the qualities^f good counselors is flexibility. 
It is essential that* we make every effort to avoid ^posing 
goals >f or counselors t^at are in reality not universal* The ^ 
role of the elementary counselor is not^ a universal role; it . - 
i,s iiersonal and unique one derived from an amalgai^ation of 
school environinent ^ administratiye readiness and professiojtal 
orientation* 

I am not convinced that there is a ^ost effective" 
'or 'fmost desirable" role for the elementary counselor that 
shoul/ be promulgated across the land* Thij| role of the counselor 
is yprobably more a function of the demands placed upon him by 
his particular setting than hi^ philosophical disposition* 
Rj^ers and Mas low not withs tending , the counselor in thet^ele- 
mentary school^does encounter situations ranging from sewijtig 
up pants to lending bus money* If the counselors are doing 
these tasks let us hope thay are the best sewers and lenders 
around* For the time being, let us explore xhe various kinds of 
things counselors fre doing and try to eyalu!ate their relative 
success* 

y In tjhe futuxld we can attempt to identify those behaviors 

which we have found from experience constitute a, constellation 

of ideal b.^haviorb in a universal sen^e* Pr^esently, elementary 
counseling may be too young to have adequate perspective* 



Flow Chart of trhe Development and Use of the Counselor Task 



Theoretical- Ideal 



Counselor-educators develop a theoretical 
model for^the "Ideal"- counselor In the 
elementary school* 



1 



A research tea 
counselors des 
couriselors per 



Counselor-edurcatorSy research designers 
Uind elem^Ai||2|ry 'school counselors create 
ah instrumept which will ^valuade ^rela- 
tive success of each of* the tasks de- 
scribed above. II ^. 



Counselor-educators will select, 
from this survey those items 
which they associate with the 
ideal counselor 

t ' - — 

^ Data from tl>^ three sources' above will be subjeicted 



Teachers, administrators, cllen 
and parents will select from th 
survey those Items which they 
associate with the Ideal counse 

t 



to' Statist 
upon coi 



:cal analysis. A list of e^oounonly agreed 
^lor tasks should emerge 




Based on this statistical data, counselor-^ 

• educators should be able to provide ,pre-:J 

^script ive information unique to each 
'^school setting* . 



Based on the st 
counsellors may 
f ormance of som 
others with the 
to meai;iure^thei 



' Reutions'hip Invbntoey-Form OS-M-64 

Mim are Ibted a variety of ways that nhe person may feel or behave in 

rebjiuin to another jx t'^n. 

rir.ise considi-r eac'i statement with reference to your preaoM rdationship 
witli^viMir cwjwielor 

Itl.iik each A in thp left nwrRin. accorriing to how strongly you 
M (hat it ifl true, <. not trup, in (his re|j(mn<hip. Pleau mr k every one. 
Wrili- in f 3. 2. I or -1. -2; -I to sUnri for the followi-;' answers: 

1 3: Yes. 1 stronxly ! A that it i<( true. 

+2; Yn. I feel it in me. 

+ 1 : Yei I feel that it is probably true, or more true than untnie. 

' 1 : No, I feel that i( is probably untrit, or mure untrue than true. 

-2: No.Ifpelitbnottrue. 

-3: No, I stronfly feel that it b not tme. 



' I He respeiti'me ai a person. 

2. He wants to undented how I see thinp. 

3. HiaintercttinmedepeiuisoDthethioiiIaayorda 

i HeiicinrfortableaMiateaaeinourrdationahv^ 

5. Hefaelaatiuelilnn|forme< 

— ^6. He may uttleritaiMi my words but he does not see the way I feel 
7, Whether ram feeling happy or unhappy with myself mak es no real 

diirereno|to the way he feels aboQt me 
8* Ifeelt^heputionatoieorfra^withmft 

He is impatient with mi. * 

10. He nearly alwiyi knows etactly what I mean. 

11 Dependtnf on my behavior, he has a better opinion of Uta sometiuis 

than he has at other timei 

IZ I feel that he is real and lenuine with ma. 

13. 1 feel appreciated by bin. 4 

14. He looks at what I do from hii own point of view. 

— 11 His feeling toward me doesn't depend on how I feel towari him. 

16. h.inakes him uneasy when I ask or talk about certain ftings. 

17. He is indifferent to me. . ^ 

IB* He uitially senses or realizes what I am feeling. 

19. He wants me to be a particular kind of penon. 

20. 1 nearly always feel that what he says expresses exactly ^ hi he ii 

bilmg and thinking as he says it 

21. He iinds me rather dull and uninteresting. 

22. Hia own attitudsstowanf some d the things I do 

fm undentanding me. 
23. 1 on (or ooold) be openly critical or appreciative of him without 

leily making Um feel any differently about me. 

24. He wantons to think that he likea me or undentands me more than 

hereallydoes. ^ 

2S' Hecaref fornn 

. Sometimes he thinks lhat / feel a certain way, because thaVs the way 
hi feeis. 

He likes oertain thioip akut me, and there are other thinn he does 
Dotlib. 
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.28. He does not avoki anything that if important for our reUtionihip. 



» Ifeelthaf h^dfsa^mvMofme 



33. 



_35. 



■Hft-galiaa wh a t I mean -^v<>a wheiv-r haveiiife^y-ir<3Tntnf.-- 
Hii attitude toward ne stays the same: he it not pleasfd'with mr 
lometimes and criticalttr dluppointd at other tinm. 
Snmetlmei he is hot at all comfortable but *t po on. oufwardlv i-n-^r 
ingit. ■ 
He just tuterates m\ * 

He usually undentands the whole of what I mean. 

If I show that I am angry with him, he becomes hurt or ancr^- with 

metoo. '< . 



i. He expresMi his tme ioprenions and feelinp with me. 
' He is friendly and wana with me. 
.38. He jmt takes no notice of some things that I think or feel 



39. How much he lika or dislikes me is not altered by an>Uung that I 

tell him about fflyieil 

40. Attineiljifflethatheisnotawareofwhatheisieallyfeelingwth 

me. ' I 

41. 1 feel tbt be really valuta me. / 

42. He appredatei exactly ixnr the things I experience feet to L 

^41 He approves of some things I do, and plainly disapproves of others, 

^44. He is willing to expiesi whatever ii actually in hii mind with nw. • 

iodudiog aoy feelinp about luBMif or about 

45. Hedo««n't lik»meform5fieli i 

«• At times he thinkalhat I feel a lot wwe strongly about 8 particular 

thing than.I really do. t 

47. j^ether I am in good spirits or feeling upset does not make him feel 

jBmore or less appreciative of me. 

^48. Hf is openly himself in our relatioiBhip. 

^49. 1 seem to irritate and bother him. 

50. He does not realize how sensitive I am about sosie of the thinp we 



— Jl. Whejier the ideas and feelings I express are "fwd" or "bad" seems to 
make no dierence to hii feeling to«|id me. 

■ — S2.11)ere are times when I feel that hir'Mtwanlreipnse to lae is qui^ 
different from the way be feeiiimdenea A. 

^ At times he feels contempt forme. 

. ,. 54. He understands me. 

S5. SometiflKs I am more worthwhile in hii eyes than I am at other 

times. I 

56. I have not felt that he tiiei to hide' anything from himself t|iat he 

feebwithme. 
^57. He is truly interested In wfc '"^\ 

— His response to me is ntt^ so fixed ii^autoittatic that I don't inlly 
get through to him. 1 

Sft I don't tUnk that aiiything I say or A),Mlly changes 

toward me. [ 
60. WhatheayttomeoAengivefi fm imprM^n of his whole 

tiiought ortaeliagattfaetae. ' • 

^Sl HefeeladeepaffectioBforme. ^ 

82. When I am hurt or upset he am JiUfnite my feelinp exactly, H 

without beooningupiet himself. U 
— 61 What othir peiple think of me dose (or wouU. if be knew) affect 

the way be i^lp toward me. 
— I believe that be has fadiap hedonuttellaeibBat that are 

cnsiflg diSculty is our lelitionship. 
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CATEGORIES FOR INTEREACIIOH ANALYSTS 
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tone of the etudents In a non-threetening menner. 
J!;iJ?fI positive or negative. Predicting or 

recalling feelings, are Included. ^ 

2.* PRAISES OR ENOOURAGES : praises or encourages student 
acti^ or behavior. Jdces that release^SISnt^S? 

IIvl^; 5^r2rJS-*'!L"5*****"'' Individual, nodding head or 
saying "um hinn" or * go on" are included. • 

^^ISiSS,'"^^/^^'^ student: Clarifying, l^lWling 
^l^S^^iKi^Sf^S!"^;"**^,**^ .tudentsf Sache?* 
tS flve^ of hU oi« ideas into play, shift category 

I 

4.* ASK QUESTIONS: asking a question about content or 
procedure with the intent that a student^SSr. 



JfSSilSf Slvixi,i tsctB or opinions about content or 
?S2S?^: •'P'"'^ "king rhetoJiSl 

conmands, or orders to 
which a atudent U expected to comply. 

^"^^^ AUTHORITY^ statements intended 

iSlfS??.^.';;*,?****''^*^ nonaccr^taSTJS ^^It 

able pattern* bawling soneone out; stating why the 
teacher is doin# what he is doingi extrSf JSlf rJferenc 



:Jn%eTto'%^irff Se^-r^'usTnSSer^ '^•^^^ '^^^ 



10.* SILENCE OR CONFUSION: pauses, short Deriod« of «<i 



' JI^T ^* 7° i=>Plled by these numbers. Each number is ^ classlfactorv 

it deslgnlates a particular kind of coonuniaction event To ^tll It ^ ^ 
; 5rS???a?r ^"'^"^ ib-rvation is to enuni^SirnrCS^iMd^'T'^.I^JS.: 
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A Technique for Analyzing CouMclor-Counselee inieractirm 
Table 1:' CalCRorics for Interaction Analysis 



[51] 



1. •ACCrrTS FEELING: accepts ai> ! dnrifirs the feeling tone of thi 
ctiiin^i I' in a nuMhreateninu maii' t. Frch'n^s may b* posili'/c or ncT 
Uvv, Pn Im ting or KxaUinK frelings iiicludea. 

2. • PhAISliS OR ENCOUBACES: pi;iist*s or cncoiiraR**^ « otiiisclcc ncti(n 
or iM'havior. Jokes that release ten inn. not 0 the e\i'fnsc of anotln 
individii.il. nodding head or saying "um hm?^ or **go < n" arc included 

3. •ACCKins OR VSKS IDEAS Ol- f:OUNSELEE: I'.rifie^. builds < 
develoiis ideas or suggestions by ;i < nunsi'lec. As eoun - lor brings nMJ» 
of his ov. t. ideas inio play, shift to cat- j;ory five. 

j 4. •ASKS f>i r;STIONS: asking a ques • <ii al)OUt content 
t the int« • ' Miat a n nselee answer. \ 

i 5. •(;iVi:s » sFORNJ\IION OR OPr iON: givts infon. -lion or opinioi 
;d)on^^'* ;iUnl or procedure; expi .rs bib own ide.t asks rhetoii* ) 
(|ii('sl inn 

fl. • CIIVFS I JiUFCTIf )\S: gives direc tions, commands, or orders to whi< li 
-a c tMiiisf h a is expet ted to comply. 

7. THITK IZES OR jUSTIFIFS AirTIIORiTY: makes statements intended 
to ( hailue etHinselee Ixrhavior from nonaeceptable to acceptable pattern; 
li:iivls someone out; states why the counselor is doing what he is doing; 
extreme ^If -reference. 



procedure wi'' 



8. •COUNSELEE TALK-RESPONSE: talk by cotinselee in response (o 

( Kinist lor. Counselor initiates the contact or solicits connselee statenKMit. 

y. • C:0UN\SF:LEE TALK-IMTIATION: talk by counsclee which be initiates. 



10 •SII.FNC'K: pauses, short perio<ls of sdeAce or breaks in the interaction. 



• Fhrit- is 'N(-> si-:Hr« impli(*tl- b>"^lK»sr- nnmbrr^. f'urlr nnm1)pr is* t hissifientory: it 
(h '^ifMi.ites ;i p.trliinl.tr kind oi roinrnnnir atii m evcot. 'I'o u iite tlu se nunilicrs down 
(hiriiti! i)bs( i\ .itiitii IS to rruunerati . not to^ndg'* a po>«ilion on a scale. 
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. INTRODUCTION 

Counseling is a ccmplex relationship among teachers, students ad- 
ministrators, clients and counselor^.. Produqing approach behavior towards 
counseling by students is only^ one small part of the entire counseling 
, process. Although this is of cours*e a prerequisite for effective 
counseling, it is by no means synonymous with the entire concept^ of 
counseling. Furthermore, the ultimate goal of effective counseling mustf 
be facilitating independence and responsibility on the part of the. client. 

■ 1* 

The process at first involves developing approach behavior and 
rapport betwcBn the client and the counselor. This should not b^"^ intJ|r-/ 
preted as fostering a dependent relationship. Once the specific goals o£\, 
counseling have been met, termination of the relationship is in order. 
Ideally the client at sane point concludes that he no longer needfisthe ^ 
counselor and cm make it on his own. * . 

Whereas in tti^ beginning of the relationship the counselor was co^j^^ 
cerned with developing approach behavior towards the cocuiselingf^procesaU^ 
once the client 9eems capable of interacting without the assistance of 
the counselor^ the counselor stresses separation. Hopefully .^he^^^nt > 
realizes that he may return at any time. One need not be actively engaged 
in an ongping covinseling relationship to value counseling. . 

Although in m^ny ways the. counseling process is similGU* to other 
learning experiences it is very different from the typical classroom 
setting. The English teacher, for exaoiple, strives to have her students 
demonstrate approach behavior towards English for an indefinite period. 



l!^ ^ i-.tudent who once showed great interest in' English soon lost his zeal, 
th^' t»^?acher may question ,the overall success of her methods. On the other 
hfiiid, the. most successful counseling case is the one where the client has 
DOth resolved his conflict and terminated counseling contafct. 

In the broadest sense, one may say, that if a client truely values 
counseling then, in the future he will seek such help again if needed. 
This is true^ ' But in an immediate sense, in terms of evaluating a 
counseling program within the three or four years a student stays at the 
particular school, it becomes, necessary to be satisfied with certain un- 
answerable questions. For example; "Does the student value counseling 
Vive years after graduation?" 

It is possible to construct a counseling program in behavioral terms 
that can be swiftly and accurately evaluated. But frankly, there seems 
to be more t© the complex issues of Counseling today than can be acco- 
modated into such a framework. At the present time we lack the sophisti- 
cation to measure rapport which to^ many counselor-educators is a vital 
component of the, successful relationship. Insight is another issue which 

seems to defy evaluation but is nevertheless a part of counseling theory. 

I 

The dilemma arises, not in terms of objectives or methods, but in 
our inability ^o ^ievelop sensitive and sophisticated instruments appro- 
priate to the complexities of the counseling process. Merely breaking 
it down into small component parts and testing each part individually 
doesn't seem to resolve the issue. Sanet\jaes the whole is greater than 
the sxun of its parts. 



Learning theorists have developed a behavioral model for counseline. 

Behavioral counseling does not concern itself with much more than what can 

^ \ P 

te clearly defined in behavioral termsVand equally measured. There is no 

douDt that there' are manjr school related problems that can be effectively 

resolved through the application of ya.rious behavior modifica^i^)techni- 

ques. But the school counselor is limited in terms of the variety of 

reinforcers he may employ. Furthermore, it appeeurs as though the state of 

the art is such that we donC'^^know whai it would take to reinforce some . 

clients- * - 

The greatest limitation to a strict application of- the behavioral 
model to counseling is that it defines counseling too narrowly. Rather 
than admitting that. we lack the skill to evaluate -the complexities of the 
entire counseling relationship, behavioral counseling stresses the theory 
that if it can't be defined behaviorally and evaluated effectively then 
it is of questionable value, ^ y 

- Behavioral counseling^ has had A positive impiict on the process of 
counseling despite this limitation. It has forced counselors to be more 
specific in many 'of their objectives and has urged them to consider the 
need for evaluating whether they have or have not met these objectives. 
.Counselors have "been too prone to throw up their hands in frustration and 
claim that they knOw what they eure doing but can't prove it. 

CounsWor-educators seem unable to agree on which variables consti- 
tute the. ideal counseling relationship and how they effect counseling 
outcome. ^Few educators agree on how outcome should -be evaluated. It is^ 
my contention, that until counselor-educators can agree on what constitutes 
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•,^:'iect of the cpunseling outcome, and research designers are capable of 
measurint^ vrtiat the counselor-educators previously agreed upon we are 
relegated to a rather*hit and miss approach towards c\^nseling. But let 
us at least be as effective as we possibly can be when we "hit." 

There is .general agreement that a desirable goal of school counsel- 
ing is that the students both. take advantage of the counseling service and 
value it. It is possible, therefore, to describe various methods which 
will facilitate and produce approach behavior. There are several methods, 
some .of which are admittedly superficial, that will evaluate the frequency 
of such approaches. There are even fenfer techniques that can efficiently 
evaluate qualitative responses. 

The major objective of this paper is the describing of methods by 

r 

which valuing of counseling by students in a middle school can be produced 
and, evaluated in behavioral terms. 



OBJECTIVES 



I. Awareness: 



A. Children will know who the counselor is. 

B. Childreji will know where the counselor's office is located. 

# • ■ . 

C. Children will know what a counselor does. (See II Responding 
for list) . 

D. Children will know how to go about arranging for appointments. 
(This will be discussed in detail in Methods and Media ) " 

E. ChildyeYi will know what the relationship is between t^e^ounftfelor 
and the principal, faculty and. community. ' ^r/ 
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F. Children vd.ll have an idea what transpires dia-ing a Ijypical 
counseling session (See Methods ), ^ 

y • • • ■ 

Responding * 

A. Students will individually initiate contacts with their counselor 
in relation to the following problems, jamong others: 

1. need for information 

2. need for changes in the rosters^, r. ^ 

3. academic ^difficulty 

* ■ ' ' ' 

4. transitory social problems . 

5. seltous peer group relationship*problems ^ 

6. serious peiSbonal and home related pjjcsblems 

B. Groups of students will initiate contacts with theijr counselor 



irr C( 



in relation to those items, among others listed ab 

C. .When a student is sent to the. counselor by a teacher he will 

cone willingly and coqpey^i^ imce"* there, as follows: ^ 

* 1, come 

2. come on time /' -^T 

3^ once in office will sit doVn willingly 

* • * 
U. will talk about things in general 

' 5. will discuss basic problem 'which precipitated his coming 

6. will explore the various alternatives available 

7. will attempt to select the best alternative for himself 

8. will map out a path of action consistent with j^^s chosen 
alternative \^ g/j^ 

9. will demonstrate^ an atteli^t at following through 

10, w^ll report back to the counselor about his relative success 
and/or his desire for additional counseling sessions 
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D. Students will share with each other and their parents their 

. experiences with the counselor. m 

E. Students will encourage. their parents to participate iri the 
-counseling process with them by having them contact the counselor. 

F. Children will associate^conditional acceptance, Concern and 
i;ositive regard with jSeeing the counselor. 

III. Valuing I » • • 

^ Students in the Wafd Middl^chool W]^ value contacts with the 

counselor at their school i^T^parUcul^ ani contacts with counselors - 
in general.* • - 



ENTERING BEHAVIOR 



I*. The Setting ; 



A. The students participating in our project-ftttend the Ward Middle 
School which services -children in grades ^five through eight. 



B. 



This is the first year that the Ward Middle School has ever had 
a counselor.' 



C. There are 500 students in the school. 

D. None of the feeding elementary^schools had counselors, either.' 

* - • ' 

E. The School is in a white suburban area with ^ blue and white 
collar population. There are more white collar workers than 
blue. 

F. The ability of the student population is normally distributed 
except that those students who qualify for special education are 
educated elsewhere. ^. - 

.' . ^ ■ 

G. This .is the first experience most students have had with a 
counselor. 



*The valuing of counseling contacts by students is only a facet of 
the counselor -s job in a school setting where he must work with parents, 
teachers, administrators and representatives of the community. This 
objective deals only with student behavior. 
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The Students^ Behaviors and Feelings; (hypothesized ) » , * ^ 

A. Since this is. t^eir first e^^erience^ with counseling^, the stu- 
dents are suspicious -scared, 'conf\ised, ai)01*eliensive and 
inquisitive about* counseling. 

■■ . . > ' * / 

B. ' The counselor has his own private office, unfortunately, ^ext 

to the administrative suite of offices. _ Most students asso- 
ciate the counselor with the administration. (See Conditions ) 

C. students are unaware of what a counselor does, why and 'how he 



does it. 



E. 



Studejits don't know how to react Qif respond to the counselor 

and tend to play safe and treat him like he was another principal 

a^ fiirst. 

- ' ■.-*■* 
Students have had little if any ^^erience in the past in dis- 
cussing in an accepting and non-threatening environment their 
interpersonal relationships, personal concerns arid academic 
^ interests. ' - 



F. . Students i who in the past have fiad difficulty getting along in 
school tend to be fnore susj)iciaus of the counsfelor than their 
counterpstrts who- have been succesi^ful in school. 



III. The Students, Behaviors and Fee'lftigsl^ (Tested ) 



/ 



A. Students will be administered the Counseling Inventory (see 
^ Appendix ) both at the beginning -and the end of the year. 

B. Careful records of the number of self -referrals will be kept 
so' as to compare any increase or decrease over the school year. 



C. The nature of the self -referrals will also be evatuS^bed as 
follows: 

1. the need for information ' , " . 

s 

2. "need for changes in rosters 

3. academic difficulty 

h. transitory social problems 

5. serious peer groiip relationship problems 

6. serious personal aid hoaie related problems 
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D. Frequency of parent-initiated contact with the. counselor as a 
function of client encouragement. 



METHODS 



Introduction of Counseling Service - initial contact with large 
group setting (about 35 in a class). 

A. The counselor will begin by writing his full name on the blacTc- 
board and introducing himself, including the use of his title 
"Guidance Counselor." 

B. Students will be asked to arrange their chairs in a circle. 



C. Name cards, to be placed on the desks, be distributed so 
. as to facilitate the counselor's matching naines and faces. 

D. The students will be told what will happen during this 'lesson: 

1. we will play a game about feelings 

^ 2. the counselor will describe yha,t a counselor does 

E. The Game: 

• 1. The teacher will participate along with the students and the 
f counselor. ^ 

2. The game will take about 30 minutes. 

3. Rules and description: 

a. \ "This is a circle game which deals with feelingtfS, 

♦ ■• 

b. Everyone is welcome to participate but if you wish to 
watch that is OK - just say "I pass." 



The coun3fi].or will begin with a' "kernel" sentence, like 
"My favorite? flavor of ice-cream is . . and then wiU. 
complete it. as- follows: "My favorite flavor of ice- 
cream is chocolate." 

d. "John, who is sitting to the counselor's right will 
repeat vrtiat the counselor just said as follows: 
Mr. ileinrach says that his favorite flavor of ice-cxeam 
is chocolate" and then John will use the kernel sentence 
, ||M/ favorite flavor of ice-cream is" and add his ending 
"strawberry." 
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e, "Mary who is sitting next to John will repeat just what 
John said «nd then add her ending/' 

f, . "This is not a memory game. All you have to do is re- 

peat what your neighbor said and then complete, th# 
kernel sentence ydHrself/' 

g, "If you forget what your neighbor said or didn't under- 
stand him, feel free to ask him to rjBpeat it," 



h, "Remember, this is not a memory game, you just j^#peat 
what the one neighbor sitting next to you just said," 

1. "Now let' 
sentence 



;'s go through one roijp|f' quickly with the kernel 
I ^My favorite flav<rf^of ice-cream is. • 



Examples of kernel sentences are: 

a. I like school most when . . • . w 

b. I get embarrassed when ... 

c. My mother Iq in a good mood when • . • ^ 

d. I can always tell when my dad is angry when . • , 

e. Teachers are. . . 

f . What really gets me angry is • . . 

g. My^brother (or sister). and I fight because • • • 

h. When I get gelled at by a teadher in class for making 
a mistake am the kids lau^, I feel ... 

i. I get scaxe^/^en . • • 
Procediares: 

a* After several rounds the counselor may stop the game and 
ask the group to discuss their reactions to what the 
others said. 

b. Students will be encouraged to see that many people 
respond to the same situation in the same "way. 

c. The counselor will reinforce frank and honest expression 
of feelings. 
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d. The counselor will accept those who wish to remain 
silent. 



e. The teacher and counselor will participate as integral 
members of the group< 

f. The counselor will ask the students to summarize what 
just transpired. 

g. The counselor will capitalize on student comments and 
summarize and conclude the game or have several more 
rounds depending on time. 

F. The counselor will describe to studenfcs that counseling is all 
about feelings and how people get along with each other. The 
counselor will describe the method by which appointments may 
be made - either through their teacher, directly through the 
counselor or by leaving a note on the counselor's door. (See 
Media and Appendix ) 

The counselor will briefly outline under what circumstances a 
student would see the counselor: 

1. need for information - 

2. need for changes in rosters 

3. academic difficulty 

U. transitory social problems 

5. serious peer group relationship problems 

6. serious personal and home related problems 
Continuat ion of Counseling Service (with a class of 35 students) 

A. The counselor will tell the boys and girls that today they are 
going to: 

1. Play another game - a word game - like hdngman, and 

2- describe sane of the problans that they think a counselor 
would want to know about. 

B. The* Game - Rules and Description 

1. The counselor will write on the blackboard - - 
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The counselor will describe the symptons of a disease and the 
children will begin to guess what the name of the disease is. 

The symptoms are: 

a. Everybody gets it around the a^es 11 - l4. 

b. Girls usually get it first. 

c. It lasts for several years. 

d. There is no cure and you don't see the doctor. 

e. Although you may feel sweaty at times, there is no fev6r. 
t\ There are no pains except sometimes in the heart. . 

Crying and yelling are often associate with this disease. 

h. Both your teacher and your counselor had this disease. 

i. Everybody^recovers sooner or later. 

The children begin to guess and if they need help the counselor 
writes G------U- # 

Th^s kids guess the disease is called: 

"GROWING UP" 

Children are asked for examples of problems associated wi1i|i 
^.^rcving up - responses are usually like the followi^: 

a. Not getting along with other kids; fighting. 

b. Not getting along with parents. 

c. Flunking math. 

d. Having crushes. 

e. Not knowing what to do next. 

f. Not knowing what one wants to be in later years. 

g. Being afraid of teachers. 

h. Hating school. 
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i. V/ariting to rua. away fron home, 
j. Hating the i>cience teacher. 

• . . .^ 

C. The list will l>e wr||tew on the board and the counselor will • 
discuss with thw» chil4rq||: ' 

• * 

1. How counsefiTig ein help. 

2. What counseling can and cannot do. 

3. What the client's responsibility is in terms of counseling* 

D. The children will be told that the next time the counselor comes 
in/ they will role play a counseling session so they have on idepi 

^ of what actually goes on. • 

III. Continuation of Counseling Service -(with a class of 35) 

A. -This session with each class constitutes a role playing situa- 
) tion between the counselor and one or twp^iriiidents frcm the 
class. • "^iSp^ 

1. The students decide from the list that they prepared earlier,, 
which problem they want to see role played. 

2. The students axe asked to volunteer to participate. IC^o 

. \ dne does, the teacher will play the role of the student the 

first time. 

■ 

3. Usually for the 2nd role^ playing session there are plenty of 
volunteers. 

Role Playing (provides children with a peer model who res- 
ponds positively to counseling). 

a. The counselor, as though he was in his office, does 
the following: 

s 

(1) introduces himself 

(2) greets the student 

(3) tries to make the student feel at ease 
(^) asks what he can do for the student 

b. The client expresses the problem - I can't get along 
with my mc3m. 

•45 
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c. The counselor and role-playing client discuss what the 
proDlem f $ and try to isolite those variables which are 
causing tl^e nfiost^^iff iculty. ^ 

d. The counselor will encourage the client to express his 
feelings and once expressed will reinforce him for his 

\ openness. 

e. The counselor will help the client see what choices or 

* J alternatives he has in regard to the particular problem. 

f . The counselor encourages the student to niake various 
decisions which will effect his course of action with 
his nextr encounter with his mom. 

g. The counselor will plan with the |^udent for additional 
interview dates. 

. h. A group counseling session - role playing with volunteers 
will follow if deemed appropriate • 

3* Discussion 

r a. The class will be encouraged to respond to the role 

pl^ng. 

b. Asked how they felt about what the client did; the 
counselor did. ^ 

s 

Ck Asked about questions concerning what ioes on - >hat 
to expects 

d. Asked about procedures on how to see the counselor - 
wltere office is and that .they are always welcome 
. (open door policy). 

IV. The counselor and small group counseling 

A. Problem, Centred - Academic # 

1. The counselor will send for all students in groups of 5 or 
6, divided according to grade level and sex if they received 
any "unsats" during the report period. 

2. The counselor will send for any children, according to sex 
and grade level if they received any "Failures" on their 
grade card during any report period. 
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3. Tne groups will sit with the counselor and the students 

will te encouraged to discuss their feelings about failure, 
what if anything they intend doing about it and what 
alternatives are open to them. 

h. The counselor will. verbally reinforce those responses that 
indicate an intent to change behavior in the direction 
'desired. 

5. Negative responses will not be rejected but rather thrown 
back at the group to discuss and handle. 

6. Students' will be encouraged to meet with tlie counselor, 
individually if they so choose. 

7. Students with multiple failures aife high scores on achieve- 
ment tests ^i.e.., uhder-achievers) will be asked if they 
wish to participate in an on-going weekly group counseling 
experience. 

8. The responsibility of talking during these group meetings, 
whether they be a "one-shot deal" or an on-going series of 
conferences will lie with all\<5f the participants and not 
just the counselor. Clients may terminate euiy conference 
at 'their will - without fear of punishment. 

Problem centered - social 

1. Students with social problems, usually identified by teacher 
will be asked to meet with the counselor and discuss the 

, nature, of the problems and what alternatives they see in 
resolving the conflicti 

2. These students will be given the same options as noted 
above. 

3. Students with interpersonal'^p^oblems are usually more 
receptive to discussion than those with academic problems 
and therefore will be given the opportunity to discuss 
their problems in the counselor's office without the 
counselor being present at all times. 

The results of said discussion will be s'hared with the 
counselor if the participaiqts so choose. 

Non-problem centered counseling - academic 

1. All students who make the honor roll will be interviewed 
in groups so as to communicate the counselor's pleasure 
with their success. 
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2. Questions about future educational and occupational plans 
will "be encouraged. 

3. Where it was not publicized that students who received un- 
cats were being seen in croups by the counselor, those with 
academic honors will be invited via letters and public 
address announcements so that the entire s'chool will know 

♦ that counselors see children for a variety of reasons. 

D. Non-Problem Centered Counseling - general 

1. Students who achieve success ij3^ sports, orchestra, dramatics 
and other school related activities will be interviewed by 
the counselor and encouraged to discuss what they, did Trtiich 
brought them such success, i 

2. The counselor will discuss the possible implications of their 
success on future occupational or educational plans. 

/ 

3. The counselor will interpret standardized test scores for 
students and parents. ^ 

V» Individual Counseling ''^' - The essence of any counseling program is 
individual counseling. 

A. Individual Counseling- Problem centered ' 

1. Students will be made to feel welcomed, accepted and cared 
for by means of assurance, encouragement and attentiveness. 

2. Client growth will be recognized, discussed and reinforced. 

3. ^ The client will be encouraged to evaluate the effects of 

counseling on his' behavior. {Kks counseling been helpful?) 

^. Clients will be encouraged to set goals for themselvet and 
evaluate their success in achieving these goals. 



*The methods discussed below are only selected examples of the 
counseiing process. They in no way constitute a list of a complete 
repetoire of coxinseling techniques and should not be construed as such. 
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a. John has been absent of the time without^good cause,. 

b. John is interested in improving his attendance record. 

c. Jdtin decides that for the present time, Qof, attendance 
would be good. 

d. After several weeks John is asked to evaluate his 
success in relation to his goals and attendance record. 

5. Clients will be encouraged to discuss with their parents the 
fact that "Bhey are seeing the counselor. 

a. Clients will be informed that at times, it is appropriate 
for p8urents to participate in the counseling process. ^ 

6. The counselor will u^e, where professionally appropriate, ^ 
various behavior modification techniques. 

a. Some sample items used e.s reinforcers might be: ^ 

(1) We Try Harder Pins 

(2) candy 

(3) balloons 

(k) verbal praise 

7. Counselors will urge clients to wi^ite contracts whereby the 
client^ eigree to do certain things wi;th specified rewards. 
Parents often pfltrticipate in the area of rewarding if the 
client agrees. , 

8. Where necessary a counselor will assist a client to discuss 
a problem with a teacher in the counselor's office with the 
counselor present and taking as passive a role as appropriate. 
This provides support for the client, 

9. The greatest of reinforcers in counseling is success. When 
the client feels that he has resolved his conflict and has 
taken the appropriate action as he views it, then the ex- 
perience is self-reinforcing. 

B. Individual Counseling - non problem centered 

1. Students frequently want information about school ac'tivixies, 
interpretation of standardized test scores, school policy, 
news about recreational and employment opportunities etc. 
This will be provided as pleasantly and efficiently as possible. 
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?. The counselor will facilitate the client obtaining the 
- necessary information if the counselor doesnH himself 
have it. 

r 

Exposure ; 

A. Before a school population can take advantage of the services of 
a counselor they must first feel warmly towards him as a person. 

B. It will be necessary for the counselor, whose role is one of 
acceptance and positive regard to overlook much of what goes on 
in the halls when students are making noise and running, 

C. It must be obvious to the students that yhen they see the counselor 
they don't have to worry about getting yelled at for misbehaving. 

D. Some methods by which this can be best accomplished are as 
follows: 

1. Walking the halls between classes* 

2; Eating lunch with students or at least sitting with them 

at their lunch tables from time to time., • 

•% • 

3. Float in and out of the nurses office and- showj^ittterest 
in how they are feeling. ' ■ ^ 

U. Be quick to assist a pupil in need - lend money, pencils, 
paper and a telephone book when appropriate. 

5. Talk with teachers between classes so that the students see 
that the teachers respond favorably towards the counselor. 

6. Stand outside before and after school talking with various 
groups . 

7. Smile acceptingly when children are sitting on "the office 
bench." 

8. S'eek out conversations with students - wherever their "turf" 
is. 

9. Write notes to students who have done well - either in-lieu 
or in conjunction with an interview. 

10. Write letters to parents when a counseling case who has had 
serious adjustment problems seems to show definite signs of 
improvement. 
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11. Encourage teachers to invite the counselor in as a resource 
person in mental. health, occupational information, counsel- 
ing as a profession. 

12. Work with the editor of the student newspaper and feature 
articles that relate to counseling - "all Honor Roll Students 
receive letter of Congratulations." 

VII. The Media : (Examples appear in the Appendix ) ^ 

A. Schools don't/ often capitalize on the use of media to influence 
opinion. 

B. ' The following methods may help get the message across: 

1. Distribute posters that encourage students to complete their 
education. . ' 

2. Post signs that indicate when and how a student may make an 
appointment to see hisr counselor, ^ 

3. Obtain occupational information at the students' reading 
levels and distribute it freely. 




h. Where stndents are being sefen because of some outstan 

accomplishment, rather tiian sending for them individually,' 
have them paged over the Public Address system. 

5. Give appointment slips to children which have some implied 
status attached to them I'atii^r than a run-of-the-mill school 
form • ^ /a 

6. Display children's art work in the office. 

7. Display children's academic wotk as long as it shows improve- 
ment even if the mark is a C (where the child had F's before.) 

8. Be willing to show children the counseling record if they 
seem interested.* (Confidential information about adoption 
etc. should be filed separately anyhow). 

VIII. Conditions : , 

A. Counselor's offices should not look like offices. 

B- It is possible without spending very much money, if any at all, 
^ to convert a typical office into a place where it is conducive 
to talk and releix. 
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p.'^:The rollowrng are some suggestions as to how this can be done: 

1'.' ^Push the desk against the wall. Never talk across a -desk 
to a fclient.. If possible, get rid of the desk and use a 
"round table. 

2. Never have ai^^ttc^' official looking papers cluttering 
the desk. Tli^wfntimidate students. 

3. Displ^ chil^en's art work all over the wall so as to cover 
the usual schl^ol drab. " 

k. Scrounge from the teachers' lounge a comfortable chair for 
the client to sit in. If this is impossible, spend a few 
dollars and purchase a foam rubber cushion for the client. 

5. Where the student population is fifth grade and under have 
junior size chairs available so that the client's feet will 
comfortably touch the floor. The counselor should sit in 
one too. 

6. Have toys, wood shop projects, games, puzzles, goldfish 
(obtained from the science budget) and paper weights that 
can be used Ijp "break the ice" with. 

7. Have a big box of kleenex next to the client's chair. 



8. 



Most people like. candy; keep some around. 



9. Refuse ^telephone calls and interruptions from faculty 
members, when talking with a client. 

10. Keep a needle, thread and collection of safety pins avail- 
able at all times. 

11. Smile. ' . 



s EVALUATION 

This is unquestionably the most serious and difficult aspect of. the 
counseling process. It is also the one most neglected. Research in 
the field has been sparce. Methods for effective evaluation have 
t:een limited in scope. Instruments which have been developed are 
generally rather crude. Some instruments which have been success- 
fully used at the college and highi school level need to be adapted 
to the reading and conceptual level of younger children. An example 
of this is the "Relationshii^ Inventory." (See Appendix ). 
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Methods of evaluation 

A. /All students shal,l be pre and post tested using the "Counseling 
klnventory." (See Appendix ) (Whether they were clients or not). 

3. The number of self -referrals will be compared between the' be- 
ginning and end of the school year, 

t 

C. The quality of the selC-referrals will be evaluated as follows: 

1. Need for information. 

2. Need for changes in rosters. 

3. Academic difficulty. ^ • ' ■ 
U. Transitory social problems. 

5. Serious peer group relationship problems. 

6. Serious personal and home^related problems, 

D. Frequency of parent initiated contact with the counselor as a 
function of client 'encouragement. . _ . 

E. Number of invitations to participate in classroom activities 
as resource person. 

F. Client promptness for interviews. 

G. Rate of client cancellation of appointments. 

H. Rate of client forgetting to come to interviews and not cancellin 

I. Degree .of client satisfaction with the counseling relationship 
as measured by the "Relationship Inventory." 

J. Re-administration of the "Counseling Inventory" in five years 
.to see , whether the students continued to respond in the same 
way tkey did. the first two times the inventory was administered. 

K. Re-administration of the "Relationship Inventory" five years 
hence to tliose students whO^were clients to see whether their 
responses remained consistent. 
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COUNSELING INVENTORY 

Stephen Weinrach, 1970 

Where is the counselor's office? 

What is it like insile? 

What is the counselor's name? 

What happens when a student sees the. counselor? 

When I see the counselor in the hall, I feel . 

' What kinds- of information does the counselor give out? 

If you did something wrong, what would the counselor do about it? 

Is the counselor bossy? 

Does the counselor gi^ve lectures? 

Does the counselor like me? 

Does the counselor ceure about' how I am getting Hlong? 

If I had a serious school p^'tSblem, who would I tell first? second? 

Kids who. see the counsel^ are r--. ' 

If 1 had a serious personal problem, I would tell . 

What is the difference between the counselor and the prirlci^^l^ 

The worst thing about our counselor is? 

The best thing about our counselor is? 

^ If my mother came and spoke with my counselor, J would . 

appointment to see t^e counselor, you . 

If the Counselor sent for me, I would . 

If my teacher suggested that I see the counselor. I would 

When I go by the counselor's office aijd see a friend of mine inside 
I think ' ' 
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vriiy does the counselor send for some children? 

Wh'?re in the building have you se«n the cwinselor besides his 
office? 

If I had a younger brother in this school and asked 4ie about the 
counselor^ I would say that — . 

- "% 



I 
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To: The Boys and Girls 

From: Mr. S. Weinrach, Guidance Counselor 

Re: Making an appointment with your counselor 

Mr. Welnrach Is usually in sclvool every Tuesday ant Thursday. He also Is 
here every other Friday. If you would like to see Mm and he Is not In 
hfs office, please do one of the followtr^: ^ 

1. Go across io the main off Ice and ask tl% secretary 
to leave a message with your name on It. 

2. Put a note in Mr. Nelnrach's mall bm whipt^Js In the 
main office. 

3. Ask one of youV teachers to teeve a nofffor.Mr. Ifelnrach 

/ 

Generally. I am able to see those boys and girls who leave their name 
within a day or two. Thank you. 

Stephen 0. Welnrach 

♦ 

GuldanoB Counselor 
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No\^omb«r 20, 1970 



Dflar Northwood Scholar, 
Congrat u lot ions! 

As your guidance counselor, I wont to lot you "know how 
proud I am your success so^ar this year. Now that you 
have gotte-i off to a running start, I hope you can continue 
doing so we, I In your studies. It is not easy to get such 
gcod marks. The Doys and girls who succeed In school are 
usually the ones who are prepared to spend the necessary time ^ 
at honw doing their school work. Often It means a little less^ 
television, too! You must have worked hard. Kmo It ud 
Success Is Its own reward. . 

Sincerely, 



Stephen 6. Welr.rach 
Guidance Counselor 



J" 
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• :,: %G:::;.':r:o:: 

0 

:c. .jelin^ iz a ccj.iplex relationship air.ong teachers, students ad- 
^ ./'iTcrs, clier.t^ a::'i counselors. Producing approach oehavior towards 

- - - ^'j '5~u:ier.r3 lii only one sr.all part of the entire counseling process. 
A-iV.c tulG iz cf course a prerequlcite fcr effective counseling, it is by- 
re : o.'. ..on^'TiOus \-ri'::i the entire concept of counseling. Furthermore, the 
U- seal cf effeccive counseling must be facilitating independence ana 
re jpcr.oi :.i::y on the parL cf the client. 

■Ji: J p:-oc:ei£3 at first involves developing approach behavior and rapport 
; J L*.;(j;rr. ^ho client, and the counselor. This should not be interpreted as 
i'criT: 2. ■ a dependent relationship. Once the specific goals of counseling 
hriv^j . -.^.'l .r.et, ^.erir.i nation of the relationship is in order. Ideally the 
cli.,.n-. ^or.ti ;:cint concludes that he no longer needs the counselor and can 
:.iak'? " t on hi s ovrn . - 

V..ore:-;3 in the beginning of the relationship the counselor was concerned 
Z:. .u" -j] ...pln • apprcach cehavi or towards the counseling process^ ' once "che 
cii:.:.- j-'j-^....- .\\ :,:>lc oi interacting vrirhout the assistance of the counselor, 
ti.e x..:.i:c-lGr stresses separation. Hopefully the client realizes ^that he 
r.ay -Viturn at a.:/ tixe. One need not be actively engaged in an ongoing ' 
cour.cei-n^ relacionship to value counseling. 

Altno ^3'": nany ways the counseling process is similar to other learning 
•:>:';e-*.e:.ct_s it is very different frorr. the typical classroom setting. The 
I):., :li oh teacher-, for exajniile, strives to have her students demonstrate 
a:;prC';ch ochavior towards English for an indefinite period. If a student 
v/no G.'.ce iihowed great interest in English soon lost his zeal, the teacher 
rray c ;r;jtiGr: the overall success of her methods. On the other hand, the 
r.ozL ^iU-jcessruL counseling case is the one where the client has both re- 
solve * co'iflict and terminated counseling contact. 

L:\ tn-j b-v ^jes-j sense, one may say that if a, client truly values counseling 
t::cr: 1:; cne future wihl seek such help again if needed. This is true. But 
ir. an iinr.eaiate sense, in terms of evaluating a counseling program within the 
ti.r-je or four years a student stays at the particular school, it becomes nec- 
es'sar/ >:,c ce satisfied with certain unanswerable questions. For example; 
"Dgco the studenn value counseling five years after graduation?" 



pc3sit:le to construct a counseling program in behavioral terms that 
tiy and accurately evaluated. But frankly, there seems to be more 
o ; "0.. :>le>: I ssues of counsi^ling today than can be accomodated into such 

/;v/ork. At the present time we lack the. sophistication to measure rappoX^ 
too :r.E.r.y counselor-educators is a vital component of the successful 
onship. Insight is another issue which seems to defy evaluation but is 



never tnel-^iss a part of counseling theory. 

Tne cilerrr.a arises, not in terms Ox* objectives or methods, but in our 
in.-^illcy to develop sensitive and sophisticated instruments appropriate to 
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-::.:'-o::ltlec c:* ^.ne counseling prccjess. 'AeTely creaking it covm into 
^:.n^- :c.'.pcnono parts ana r.estirrg each par:: individually doesn't seem to 
r:=c:lv-i z:i:^ iss ie. 5crr.G;time3 the whole is greater than the sura of its 

Loarni:'. • ul.ioorists have developed a behavioral model for counseling, 
ih'. c.\:l cc\::. :clir'^ dees not concern irself wiza much' more than what ca^i 
.j.ear.y aefined in behavioral terms and equally measured. There is no 
iO:». 'Jr.az there are .T.any school related problems that can be affectively 

■ .er: tnrcugH the application of various behavior inodif ication techniques . 
".J ocncol councolcr is limited in "cerms of the variety of reinforcers 
; e:r.plcy. P^arthernore, it- appears as though the state of the art is 
:ha; x;e don't -know whaT it would take to reinforce srae clients. 

in.j r.^-eat:j3t li.Tiitation to a strict application of the behavioral nodel 
.:..:ei:n.: is that it defines counseling too narrowly. Rather than ad- 
c:. v/c lack tne skill to evaluate the complexities of the entire 

relattonship, behavioral counseling stresses the theory that if * 
.'^ t'- defined Dehaviorally and evaluated effectively then it is of' 



.Je:.avj.o:'ai counseling has had a positive impact on the process of counseling^ 

ccc;:: zhi6 llrr.itatic:: . It has forced counselors to be more specific in many i 

cr r cc-jectives and has urged them to consider the need for evaluating, * j 

vrhv^^ih-jr th^y have or have not met these objectives. Counselors have been too I 
prcne to thro>/ up their hands in frustration and claim that they know what they 

are doing but can't prove it. ' . ^ * 1 

■ - > I 

Counselor-educators seem unable to agree on which variables constitute the : 
ideal Gounseiing relationship and how they eff^sct counseling outcome. Few - 

:ir,crs a^ree on how outcome should be evaluated. It is my contention, that 
u^i-::! c.:.3elor-educators can agree on wh^t constitutes effective counseling ^ . * 

' ..search designers are capable of measuring what the counselor- 
;u^j.. .ors previously agreed upon we are relegated to a rather hit and miss 
aonrc-icn towards counseling. But let us at least be as effective as we possibly- 
can b:i v;hen we "hit." 

Jr.^To is .general a^^reement that a desirable goal of school counseling is 
Ziv,-, z\.i s-.^i^-nts ooth take advantage of the counseling service and value ft; 
I*: r;QSsi.r.le, therefore, to describe various methods which vn,ll facilitate 
j.^'ciu^-e approa'ch behavior. There are several methods, some' of which are 
■ \.\:-i\e:lly superficial, that will evaluate the frequency of such approaches, 
are even fewer techniques that can efficiently evaluate qualitati^ve 

Tne :r.a^or objective of this paper is the describing of methods by which 
v-^'u'.:..'^ o:' oou::selir!g oy students in a Tdddle school can be assessed and the 
or sunh data obtained at the Northwood Middle School between October 



Jocer:...er , I'/IO: 
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Av;are::ess 

Chilaren vill know vrho Lhe . counselor is. 

2. Childrer. will know where the counselor's office is located. 

3. Children will .know what a counselor does. (See B Responding 
for list). 

Children ^^11 know how to go about arranging for appointments. 

5. Chlldre.i will know what the relationship is be.tween the counselor 
and Lhe principal, faculty and canniunity. [ 

Children will have an idea what transpires during a typical 
counseling session. 




Students \;rill individually initiate contacts with their counselor 
in relation to the following problems, among others: 

a. need for information 

0. need for changes in the rosters - 

c. academic difficulty 

d. transitory social problems ^ 

serious peer group relationship pi^lems 

:\ serious personal and hone related problems 

Groups of students will initiate contacts with their counselors 
in relation to those items, ajxong others listed above. 

Vfnen a student is sent ro the counselor by a teacher he will 
e willingly and coqgjprate once there, as follows: 

come 

'ccme on time 

once in office will sit down willingly 
v/i 11 talk about thinp;s in general 

Will discuss basic problem which precipitated his coming 
will explore the vajrious alternatives available. 
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u. v;iil atten^pt to select the best alternative for himself ^ 

will map out a^psith of action consistent with his chosen* 

alterr.a.tive 

i- will deir.onstrate an attempt at folloiving through 

j. vail report back to the counselor about his relative success 
and/or his desire for additional counseling sessions • 

Students will share with each other and their parents%heir ex- 
perlerices with the counselor, ' s. 

Students ^^11 encourage their parents to participate in the 
counseling process with them by having them contact the' counselor. 

Children will associate unconditional acceptance, concern and 
positive regard with seeing the counselor. 



i^tudents in i.he Northwood Middle School will va-lue contacts with 
the counselor at their school in particular an^ contacts with 
counselors in general.* ^ 



xil. RESEARCH DEiEGN 



A. P^.irpose 



Tne purpose of this project was to detemine to what extent the 
students at the Northwood Middle School displayed approach be- 
havior towards their counselor. 



The entire student body at the Northwood Middle School were ad- 
rrJnistered the Student Attitude Qiuestionnaire on the same day in 
^ece.T.ber of 197O. The total number of respondents was 219, the 
school population was 235. * 



. ^rne^ valuint^ of ccunsel-ing- cqAtacts cy students is only a facet'^of th.^ 
icu..jei.or^s joo in a school setting where he must work with parents, teachers, 
.ar':r.:3trators and representatives of the community. This objective deals 
>nly with student behavior. 
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cGu.isi.'cr /.Tto employed on a half-time basis between October 
i'j. : D;jcefr:.-^r oiM970. Thc» questionnaire was administered during 

.'irr 'i.ar>z \-:hek "c^iat he worked at Nor^hwood. Prior to the counselor's 
ai-poir.T.rr.er.i: tz Northwood th^re had been another part time counselor 
:.he pre/ious year. Although not easily categorized, her approach 
^o counseling was somewhat different from this counselor's point of 

Orij Clothe prijrary objectives of this counselor during^ the first 
part of the school year vm.s to educate the Students and faculty 
acout counseling and to help develop ^.pproach behavior towards it. 
A <zo6d deal of the. counselor ' s time was spent with large groups 
in discussing various developmental problems that zhe students might 
:\a.ve. 

Tr:st riirr.eno^iti on ■ . • 



o ^uder i T: A^.T:itudf^ ^uer-^^ionr aire was developed by the counselor 
' ^ for v/hcm it was used to evaluate. The items wejrewritten in an 
atterrrot a:: testing his behavioral objectives. 

a:!Alys^.s op data - total , population • ' . . ' . 

A. Description of Scoring - ' \ 

'ihe questionnaire consisted* oaHB^e types of question)^: (a): 
identification; ( b)- awareness]^WIounseling, and (c) responding 
lo counseling. The identifica^^Wi 'items were included so as to 
^ rr.alce it possible to ascertain whether any sub- populations felt 
di.i fere^.tly 'ovrards counseling than the total population. It 

! ^e:^; pre -ed quite beneficial. 'Using intuitive logic, if 
a atulcnt Iz :.ith aware of and responds to counseling he will 
also ^ ^.Lu- cour.seling. It is quite difficult to evaluate It 
valuing Vi or. o identifying awareness and responding. 

iV.e r-jTouit:: are reported in percentage of responses based on the 
-r cqv.ency distribution for the entire population. Theoresults 
appe.ir in three, colujnns. The column of the left, unless indicated 
Gcherwise, represents an approach response or an Sccurate perception 
of counseling. The middle column represents avoidance or inaccurate 
responses. Those percentages reported in the third column, unless, 
indicated otherwise, -represent 'students who answered the particular question 
for the most part, had their responses tallied in the. third category,* 
i.^., "I.don^t know." . * 
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Cox: Boys: 99 Girls: 120 Total - N - 219 

(}si:Au ana- Section: 

tKh graie N-68 7th grade N=71 8th grade 8o ' Total N=219 

TilE C^^IDANCE COUNSELOR E^.S CALLED KE BOW TO HIS OFFICE BECAUSE. I 

Grades Behavior -personality ^>Ifever there 

misc. problem 



•^^ ^ 5.9^ 37. ^fa ^ 

3'- 0^; last -grading PERilOD I GOT : * . ^ 

"^-^•^sans" "Honor Roll" . Neither (Circle one) 

Aocoi'dlng to the combined responses in item 2k ^ 62.5^ of the students 
c^;5.ted that they saw the counselor. The counselor tried to see all ^ 
STiudencs who either received unsats or made the honor roll. Item 

30 indicates that 62.6^ received marks which would qualify them under 
this criterion. 

31 - I FO^ID REA.DING THESE QUESTIOITS : 

^^asy ^ H9.rd * • Just right 

.:>"^-5 11.0 I4.7.O 

Item 31 d.:al.: v;ith level of readini^ difficulty. The ^ vocabulary was 
pre-te:3ted with a class of 6th graders. In retrospect this was 
-rucial. all ^ the words dictated, the one which they had difficulty 
ro-og:-:ir-ir.g v;as "ccj^inaelor . " Even when printed on the blackboard 
;.arv did not recognize it,, although it was part of their auditory 
/ocai?uiary.^ The counselor then printed "guidance counselor" on the 
oard and r.cre students -Recognized it, -out still a few didn't. The 
iirecnior.s for administering where subsequently changed to provide 
^"or ^ho 4esr a-iministrator to both pronounce and print the words 
',f7Jid£tncd counselor" on the board. ' 

":ie data reported for item 31 would suggest that the test proved to 
e v/:r.hin the independent reading level of 83.5% of the student body, 
rem :j.?ot che^^ing of the questionnaires, there was .no observable 
attera oetv/eeA grade level and difficulty in readifc the ins-crur.ent . 
cem 31 v/as not) analyzed ±)y the computer according to grade level. • 
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• • - ■ .> i>' till r.."^ 

^ - • ' : -' liiiLIg ''^'^ 6airA::c5 couxseior's office located ? 



3C a ' 



-our pe-'cent of tne students knew where the office was 
. Tr.is parr.icuxar office had been used the previous year 
^n.;eli.-j-- office. Prior to-thit it was used by the nurse. 



IT 'LIKE iriSIDS ? 



oi^ ice \\^a.2 



to item Lit needs some interpretation. Firstly the" 



decorated with children's art work including a 12' ' 
^ I coo v/ide painting fashioned after Jackson Pollack's 
^r.yu:. .'.or.aleo hung from the ceiling. All this art work was 
• --ro:r. r.he halb.v,?:/. The office suite consisted of two 
■ .p-'f ''^^ o-si onsibly used as waiting ro&i which had chairs 

:::: ^""^^ o^'^'^^^ a desk and two- chairs 

....I ... .onevnat more formal. Frequently the counselor used the 
c>u,:.,ae room to talk to individuals and it was'used exclusively when 
'::[^T- Some^_ students in the 8th grade felt that the mural 

iJaoyish. Generally the comments were favorable, 
however,- over 6% of the students objected to the highly decorated 

'"".--T is the guidance COUNSELOR'S NAMR? 



7- 



''>on''t worry about spelling) ' ■ — — 

. , ' -5 6.8 

-■ •e o.- the ;:-:hest items in terms of level of awareness was to the 
:cu:.. = or s name (92.7%). This item was scored regardless of 

^^^^^^""^ ^^s a resemblance to his name, it was scored 
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■ ■ -:'ir: :-:c!T. :;.:r:0R'3 c?7ice, }Ia\t: you S32N Ti:" 

~ ■ f 

■y 12.3 

c . , .^'■.-.ja ;.:iwh whether tr.e students ncticod that 
aG':nor.: frequoritly cut of his office or in it. 
•■■f ' ; : rrr:ch response vas inuicated if the student listed* 

- ; - '.r:^. ^lio ochool bojidcs the mal H "i^^ice. The .9f^ 

'c..' .r: c. r,..^ v/ho responded zo ije^ng the counselor either in 
ris r r,n ;/. Over tyelve perca»^: didn't know or left the 

a t'.' ■ . i ' a r rs ^ 

i 

: : ;.: rx^iNh-ELOH saES boys and gIrls for ?hb ?mLOvn:NG 



.9 , 10.0 



ci^K^ate" 11: 



^- ■ • ' I ^ ^ - . = - M^ . -oi-eci "ac^Kfate" listed answers 

, i..t :;sapal i>ror:ler:i6 , unsats, problems with a teacher, 
. If a £#:dent. respond^c^; "to get yelled at" or "to 
it was iicored a::: inaccurate. Ten percent didn't know 

i'^ i ; '■:.)■■] d st:c the couuoelor. 

:'r .lAi /.NS wijKf: A L:?L;j/::ir sehs the guidance counselor? 



13.2 29.7 

... !\: of tae ^t/ider.cs ^ave inaccurate inf onr.at.i en 
^ r - ..;i::t wcu^d iiee a counselor, 13.2^^ showed apprehension 
• ' More st'.ionni: knew vrl;y a /Child may see the counselor 
■ t 'i.e chl' i //ho Sav the counselor. As indicated 

. ' . !:e i.:^':':-*:! s ai:r.i^;red to seeigig the counselor. 

■ '^ ' ' "-ho ^ohooL associated approach behavior 

■•■■O". 1^ i^" :i-i-c i ritereii:. : n^^ to note that 13. 2^ of 

"!v>;/-; 3vcMa..c,^ re:\e vi crjj|flkrardj seeing the counselor. 
: • 'A^RHW-ns vere (a) accurate 

. ^. : e r ;..-. nci v e o#..jp)^ inaccurate and tne 
■ : v." .;-; ch^iT. i;-.^ *-he:r art/:^udo^3 throu£;h perjcnal 

' ' - ' ■ "''^^ i of '\ -io: . ' t know" : s one of the hi j-.^s t 
. -■ — r]-. ;;cMld Indicate that more children, 

• :vr\ : .,7 : r.t -v: ew j_f the otr,": ecti ve3 are. *:c 
v: tn Le:nK called ncr^n to the counselcr's 
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■:'jK3:-:lcr. yol': 
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( 29.2 

:■ T..-# onl'dren ro:T.t'n?bered hov to get ^ 
y:\ ".hti school was -.isioed by the/ 
► ircCuio::s wore given out. Except, for the 
..'.^eior v/orkeu alternate days, it was rather easy, 
o 30** hin. Fne teachers were generally very^ 



• '■ cuIre^Lecir to the students that under nt) 
u.ircj he "paddle'' tae.T,. The boys were at first' 

:^r:.o-:pal v-:i kno^'o for hitting the children, 
V' *■ '•■'■^^her the otudents associated 

: . .i;^ .v^th co^onjeior and punishment and 

-.. J uhe pLl.'!c:pal. :i;ighty--three percei^t of the students 
• • I th.nr percepr. : D::s^of the difference. 

- ''^ :::>V':;-Lv:ic': r. oK.^'^fe; counselor givs out?" 

c 1 M.owch included in the questionnaire was omitted during 
. /r; ■ .:g t-e writer was unable to come up with a preferred 
o:^ros(^d 'no cr.e which indicated either avoidance'or in- 



.:^^! 0:'7 



- e-^.- .d -'lat they liked the counselor, 
c'.e :rr:st recognize the fact that there 



w,io ion't i^o^;. It would oe intWesting 
rr -rictir:. '.r.ese poi display in terms of acaderr.ic 
-i] succe-.b. ^^gilQ.?^^cf the students who stated 

rviJ : e* ir- thc^ ouiaMpPon a ^Ciir^'^ice oasis 
^'*'v divided lt.se i.*'ar:on^^|^b^ two. The V^.CTi 
^.t.-r]'.reted a? a display of> approach behavior towards 

r ' .1: 
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" ■ ^' 0' '^^:LC''• hC/:/n ("No" - approach response)* 

. - ■ . • -fcr-j'J i ^* 1'^ revterse, * i .e. , those students who 
i.i ... . • cuuasoloi' w4s act tossy wefe given an approach 

•■ ' !-A:^r:-: >-c:";::'oh give lecturks ? 

... v- -r i the sa^re as item U above. The resj*!* -*4' 
,;>•,: ;•. : - [::er^v.z. This has one of 'tne highest ra.. .^ 
.i ; ; - oi* ar/I i-iicates that twenty perceat of the 
..• : :. . • ^i:-- oounselor prcne to give lectures. This xriigh-t 
: . t :-^use of the large nuTiber of students who were 

••■r-..- r)v f/ne prlncipa: t:o discuss their unffats. In 



^.-/c-^M of tivj students ^feit that the counselor was 
^. it. ^^:i3j:.Le that the students acceptafed the fact that 
- c) . fbv ar. tht:y were concerned, "gave lectures" 
: ;r • n.i: nirr. as friendly? To tll^t item only 7.3% 
v:cjre 'ir:able lo respond. Compare this to the 



'.OR LIKE ME? 
ir — . 



■:/n 75.6^ 

■ . • is dirflc'.::i. to evaluate. Three forths 

, ■ . V- :i rh^j courisel or liked them or not, Ir. 

. .J' the 75.?V% represented a high score, 
I -i ' • .•re:,..o::c.,- c;' recponses under the category 
- ?r rT.--r ^'scnvto resrrr.ses to other questions. The 

^''•\J/or c ..t/..ients who felt that the counselor 
■ :cv ^^-'.ii-nt^ feel that the counselor lilied 

;: : ';::-^7 ::cn r.nov? (see page 15 for a ^tailed 
ose 3V^:ients cotr.prising the 2-1%), 
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- ^ ' "jf---: '.*.. .' 3t....er.t3 v;c:*e ur.a&le to respond to 

■ . J. :.\:e..L3toe o:' s -uc^nts expr.essing avoidance 
.v.r : . al. A ii::t:.e rrcrs than half oi*' the students 

c : ^ 'rrrr. .s.v.: tV.e cou^s^O.'or reported that he under- 

-ir.. . ..o dG:;:.r u\cxZ the 38 ♦ rasjpj^iBe is 

^" i : i:. r^laLicii to zhe other scores. ■ ^[^^ 



li- r ^vitc'por;,' vnere L;:e students* perception of the ccunseior 

•'■■•;r-i :'rv '.. i;!- perception of himself. The students found the 

c.>' ...^.i j patier.t thi.r, he felt he was. 

• ' . ; . ..i percer.i>age of stude..ts who were unable to respond, 
/.r orrr. 'J or students fe!t that the counselor was not patient. 

vo.jld have predicted that this figure V'ould have been 



rri: .n :PA:K:? ^•QuT-ijr'LOR ffilLP BOYS AND GIRLS ? 

''M.-y;i 2.-''^ 16.03& 

■ ' ; '.r j.'.-e '-heinei* the students had confidence in z'r.e 

-jo^'. A.'uough over three-quarters felt that the counselor 

r.e -e E^il' rerr.air*ed a reasonable percentage of students 

: (lc>,^. Ill a scnool 'vi th a full time counselor," 

' ( *'l ::o\*'l kr.cv;" xi.3ht see a reduction over the school 

', -it)a::"^ co^tg-'ior cape abo;;? hc/; i^m getting a:.c::3 ? 



: Bors a:\D girls 



' • ;>':-c iij^jd sar.ev/.ia-jitlik.e a projeciive device inviting 
^ta^.e hov; they thc^^i^ht the counselor felT:. TMI re-, 
I; : ter.s v/ere h:.--;}.!:/ Girr.ilar, Unfortunately/ a little 
• c ti.^^ jt':dcr.*..s y\^i-e unable to respond. One r.ust 
. 3t.uu'jnrv> i. ."Iv^r :ro.T. Lhcse who felt that z:\c couns-./.cr 
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J:-.. i'Al) :o DO WITH SCJfOOL, ?KF. 
?0 '//O jLD BS: ■ 



i- 



T..-acher Other ' " 

'-■5'^ f '19.^, 

A CriR . 'OU.' P-]I-:go:'A:, PljOBLgM, WHO WOULD T TBLL FIRST ? *' 
Teachor Other • 

.■"'^'^ --^^ scored according to "approach", 
- [ a:;cv/, ir a .student listed the counsslcr • 

-ic* cla:.k spacoo for each question it was scorea 
.:*-.\:uenc 3tea a teacher ( and not |^he counselor) 
"c^acher."' Parents and lYieuds fell into the third 
::..^:.7 !::.s--.,-. aH three v;ere mentioned, and as long as the 
( :. . . - ■ -jippear it was scored "counselor." The 

ic: L-;i';i.e^. In- some instances the counselor vras not 
'.he teacher a.-d parents were. That was scored as 
. obvlGis froir luc d^ta that the. students were more 

counselor foa' cchool related problltns than personal 
:* LG r..r icct; r>n of the IjjAditional values of the 
t.-i^t til:; 0^:1(1 is enco-oraged not to bring their ner- 
to school or out of the house! On the other hand it 
whc -hildren feel more confident about talking wi,th 

ancut school related problems than personal problems, 
is rr.ali-etlc. Other than^ listening, the school 
i'.riing the co;:r:3elor, are frequently unable to change 
v.oiae wcrla. Certainly t\\e counselor can help a child 
The co.nplexities of his world but students xay 
; '* .1* .T. ti 3i:. than we ex^uect. Unf ortunatei|y some 
. re ;i)cad to this item and this was recorded 

co1u,t::. This n.ay hav-^ reen an error. 



S CClfT^^f^ELOR IS? 



ZilJl Aro; oi'R :t ::iDA\ i:: counselor is ? 



rt, :.-i.-rei cp*jr. ended responses which were Largely 
V:^cr.\* 7 0. 7h,. lier..j were inclxided so tnat stucer.ts 
^ ' - ..V the couru^elor. To qualify 

- ■ - - ' ' *^ ■'"i^fUfti.dent hc,ri to r.ake ar. 

' ^ s..:d"He get's us out of cla:.-s'' 

core:; ...r; u 'c : d.^r.^e iiince the counselor did^Cct feel 
tr ila/I.iM'o rc.djr.ts' r.icsing class fo# tne sake 
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^ ^ ''.V"^"^"'^^ * ^ ^:^&^ud^:i^ >^e'^^ is nice'^ 

V. •-^■•'■^ 'gp^-'-i^'^oV- .;'ne should stay the 



and "he 
ent. This 
i>egax:ive sense* 
way he is" 
f suudents wrote **iils- 



' v n!^ -'Mb*' Ip^r.s^achv^^^^^ these were placed 

I*^ '..'lIt^:;:'^5;.fy,co^:^1^: .^eca;i:;;e -hey were not considered t,o 
: :i:>:^::i3J^ij^ / r.r^.. L o^::.: to be scored as avoidance, 
1'; vrri-:?i ^']'ue lis cossy" or "he doesn't mind his cwn 

s.' l^f^HfitJ twcf-iter.j do not lend ther.selves to .Tiachine 
; r.:- . are bosA interpreted from the raw data provided on the 
■ . ; ,1 1 i or.'"; D.1 r^.: , - ' 

Z.L Jj^ CrJID/LlCE CCL^-rsv f.OR SHOULD? COULD ? 

' ' ---.:3 17 and 18 in that it was elxcitiag 

- ::.;.i.r a: jpor. e,iG-^i response. It was scored accordingly, 

- ..: percent c:' t:.e rcJi;cnses were identified as approach. 
,..-.c;i:;c:: v;ere Jvillar -o: •"ccntiruie what he is doing, ''^ 

■rj. r;nv7ocd o:: a r .ii t l-:;:e -basis , *^^*see more students," and 
^'l-i-^^^ . '-^i nav^ rr.or^j tall^s." For an answer to be 

- J ^.i-c :i.voi dahctj, responses would ber li^e; "mind his ovm 
/' "leave the kids alone," or "stop thinking he knows it 

.''.:'ortur:at.jly •■l:r.ost half of the students in the school did 
>c to this it-../,. 

--.^ - - AKCE aolfl.'.-r.lDr; S.'NT FCR ME, I WOULD THINK? 



18 r-^' 



J T. . 



"gm;3£i.o.-. a:;/:in^- pi^/ to cci:e ddv.t' tc his ^office ox , 

: DAY, WK^.T '^OlVu'D I TELL yiE BROTIIEx"^ TO Eyj:CT? 

^-V-^^ -3^.2^ 

•^'■-^ ^^^T^^ere ' ^.-i^d- i :n atter.pt at seeing ha.7 the 

:e r -r>out e^tn^T^eing called down ther.selves 
■ c :.<-:t : v'j called down, VTnereas they .T.i^nt nave 

•-.r^: r: -itive ^c.-.se cn sa^-.e of the' earlier questions, 

1 r-^'j thc'.T tc e>:prer.s hew they would feel if they were 
■ nticn or knev ^on/j ose '.'no was. It is interesting to 
of tne snrnrei approach oehavior If t:.ov 

olt :..C':e vau7.:ous (5^.3;'^/ if their nrotl.er 
■ c--,-. . Kcv- • y,:i.? T,: :cin::e responses were reversed In 
M^.eui. percent displayed avoidance reactions to 
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zh<^::.^eA\'cs .while lIauv were less protective in 
ivf.: .'.ar-.c^i re/ t;.oir orot.hers (lO.S'jJ). 



:'^->..o -.Strri? • .1 i i e:! ai'.d a rraqiiency aistribution prepa/ec; 
. v.as ^ .;oJ-::.n.ed to analysis o:'' variance. Theoretically zhis 

oir.ce ti:e population wac not randomized and was not a 
larger pcpulatic. . The 219 students, represent the" total 
r:c"iplet.ed the questionnaire on the day it was 
^wevcr^ zhe following sub-groups were compared in terrr.s 
..'iil.l apy.rcach rating. This total score was calculated on the 
Trir.o Di' both the aw^'erxess and the response type. The 

: r. wtrre on:ii:ted for the analysis of variance. Belo*.': 
all of the cGr.:bi:'iations which proved to have no important 
',hc T.ean oi' the entire school. 



i -"i^r :-.: : \c tcrhae and se:-: 

. \ , 

-■ /:':jr r.LL'ir^ ct ex:^ re^ e problem for having seen counselor 

..c?i':-o!:al , r.oc seen a.z ail), y The information for this was 

..::.a:/.^d frur. item ^U. , . ^ . 

^.o .f^iudo and sex and type of problem 
J'j:;t.o.. 7-3 ,ccT:pared to, sections 7-1, 7-2 and 7-4 ^ 
V---. J.'.,., /area lo s^'Culcns 7-1, 7-2 and 7-U according to sex. S 

> 

' ^ ■■■ ^ "'^ - : • •* -^'^ a cor.^.rcL ^^ro^ip per oe, they did receive SDecial 
- ' s^^r''"j^Gi ";rcup discussions with the counselor 

• . lia rogi have, r or this reason the cotJnselor wajited 

--.••1 .-.7 olfferently a:^our counseling than the other seventh 
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ilze in ;iata which i/^e counselor would not have 
. a' upprc::.ch responsec, the mean for the entire 
. •:*ojt" or '^aoproach'^ resi>onses. 

s\ ...cpcn'-iinf^ in each Xumber responding 
l::/-te?;o:-y in each category 



.;.acr- 




0 19.2 

-i- _ 33.& • 

c,"..^ counselor because they w^re on the honor roll 
1;. M ouo the counselor than the other two groups. This 
■ . . '-'/J. Hov/evev, those otudeats who saw the counselor 

w.zrAr.^:. -'i -. ;.] -.cunselor nore favorably than 

/ r,.:-j c-.jj-jLor. T:.j findings would indicate that the 
;:o aj :::any children as possible, ^ The 18 at a suggests 

-..e counselor, for whatjsever reason, view the counselor 
i:": :h'o,so -.vho dcn^L sec him at allj^,* 

4 < 

■/:-e sv:'iento '^gr^v.- :..)prcc.ch responses to question six 
,:o.:'!L-tjlor like .7:6?) iz wap decided to compare the 
^roup {lUWo) zo the entire population (N=2i9). The 
-..t-'i.^e points for each quesuion is reported in the ( 
.jient,8 tended to derr.onsurate greater apprcJfecch behavior 
. notnl popula.tion. E:-:cept for four questions, their 

■r.:;:h^^:- than the nean response for the total populatJion. 

vnich they were lower, (I3, 16, 20, 21) the differ- 
*::.; e v:oi:.t:j or loss. Tnese scudnetsi fmcm their responses 
-.r-io;! . : :O.Dove indicated that they knew slightly less* 
: :!Ol:!l^,el.in4 a::a v;culd oe j;o:newhat less in^plined 
:ov^3elor. * 



. ' :;: :v-:e '..'^.C:'] the ':otal population- repor^red ^ 
- 'i.;:..e ^h^..v v.v r.- cn uhe i.cnor roll and this group 

..^pt'CAr.,; r.h^- dl i^ferenc'js in scores, one can s^a":^© 
.O'-a r^o do uezzcv in school, be nore independent and 
r.orc :o2it,ivjly. Cn iter.s 6. 8^, 11 and«12 they 
;■ ■ r the,::^--:ne ntir^n c. the total population. TheiJe 
)v r,..ey uiicught the counselor felt about students 
i:* par-ticuiar ana zhe counselor's ability to help 
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.r. ;-..i:vr::. .;oi\i instrv.v-ted vn^it-e ''don't know" if they couldn't 
,:c.;.;-. .e'e^.'^:.7 .r^.^sticnc. Jcme the icer.lif ication items were lefti 
.'I.^:..:. '^'.i.Ui :n:'de analyrjin;^ the da^a ar^cording to sub groups 'diffi- 
:..lz f.z t::r:OG. It did not effecT; the frequency distribution of the • 

:.otc^ , :)Gr)-.laM or-. 

.r_> Joun5..1(jr has the ''feeling" cha^ had the data processing center 
)ee:. aq-.iir^ped *to work With unsophisticated graduate students, the 
:r.:.a couirj have been r.pre T:horoughly analyzed. For ^^uple, was 
"ho: ar.y relationship betvreen those who had trouble-'reading the ( 
■:ues: Lonnalre (item 31) ar.d T:he over-ail approach scoreT There 
^re Geve;:al other relatiSnships which could have been explored. 
. owe'/-r, In view of the results, it doesn't seem 'tfe be appropriate 

*^ 

Tie .^ri:Ti:.al questionnaires were hand ^scored and the results tabulated 
on IB^-l^Forrr.G. This tr^insferring of . information increased the likeli- 
hood of Clerical erroro, 

i r ; cnj o:^ the i nstrur ri-.-;: : 



:ij?T.riL'nerit should have been pretested with a random sample of 
the n-hool's popul^ion using an open-ended Instrument. The 
r.:r.-n:ts should have been tabulated and the U mCst frequent res- 
^ c ^jos to each questicr. should have oeen included in a multiple 
':.-c ce ror.r. of the san^e questionnaire. The students couJLd have 
j:ipcnded directly on the IBM sheets and considerable time could 
-a-'c-^^. One or t-;o open-ended questions, though, should 
;:n:l. c.e;r/::uded in rhe final instrurient. 

:'r}rt^::. -it^-i^ of^the questionnaire should be either deleted or re- 
^ e :i . J V;:;>--g6-4IVa a z kind of Infe^^aTiion does the Gc give out") 
I r-y.^:, * diffi'cult to score since the nature of this 
' >r^3 ^.articular jon iacuuded very. little information giving, 
vur i::r.e;nded to ascertain tne academic success level of each 
''"^-^'"'^'''^^ '"^^^ possible for h student to get an unsat and 
r^.a>>^^trh-^.Uicnor r;oll. Tne question should be rewritten. 

■ quef ic::^ ^^'hich elicited cper.-er.aed responses were especially i 
:cu'lt to ^JCore. i^.e data* may ce helpful in understanding the I 
5^ of thi.-.gs the students wanted from the counselor but it did not 
itseif to computer analysis. 
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jr . i r:^ti';.-:-..:it,' ii: zoo c'^riCerscrr.e to c^ciriinister tc 
: r'/aluare v/ltr.out z'r.e aszi^'tance cx* data processing 
L,. : answer s:.e-ju Jhoul^ itself to machine, scorir.?. 



■ i:-'^tr;r..f:.t wa^ c'd;ninii:tered so that there 

-'^'^ ^ ^iio-'o bct.jr. uc^ta tho results could have oeen cct- 

' CO/ :'u 1 ?. V. A c n G c c:\ pu ted, 

' ''i^^-;^--' -'^--i c:i dit :oea cuestlor-.. aires. The responses were ha 
'o.:-tt;^ l^r anv. che ' '.dividual roojofiSes were then tranferred ro 



v/cre .puric.vjc: xne computer at the University of Toledo 



:2 a :; . ':j>;:clU3I0NS : 

:j ::o L-a^e linf: 'l/.t^it is impossiole to raake any sta-err^ents 
-v-.o 3i,-..':e;ic attitujts. There are no norms against which zo 
^i^r.^j. Ail thax exis:.s is a series of responses to 31 izerr.s. 

^..-0 :^r;:r::z3 in a rclai:ive sense rankin^f^ the items from the 
— -''^■v':. - i:e'^'Tis un.? .^uency of approach responses. For 

freqvioi-cy of eizh^r avoidtnce or "don't know'* responses can 

o::-r;- -c'.uod re:^pc:ises c.o net appear within the text of ohis 
■ tho r-.ud^nr-j' r-c-jncnts can provide insight into how they 

-n r : j ;jc .liSeiinr; prc-rar.. One item stands out, the students 
i havo - ^'ounrjelcr' on a full tirr.e basis. Some seemed somewhat 
coijdn^t rely on the counselor's being in the building when 
Tni:: problem was oeyond the counselor's control* 

•jnt-j.':' ^he stuj/e!:ts felt that the counselor gave lectures. 
'2 sa.-; the oounoelor for reasons other than grades. 

' - • appveiicnji ve or^ scared if they v;ere' called 

. c:_r'- -ffi-o. Ton and a half percent would tell their 
' tc :p-.?cL tr^.. !*: if called dov.-n. These feelings are not 

■ f :' J V : V 0 c oun h e 1 i pr o ^r ^ir. . 

■ • -'^^ -•"•icr ::.-r hij o:/e-i've of seeing virtually all the 
'■ ■ ' ;--':iatn ;nade the no-.c:' roll. Thfcre is a basic question 
::c-;::.'ei prc^ran .net the n;^e:io of the student body t:y li^r;:it- 
- ^ s^'cup. The schcol adr.inl strati on imposed upon the 

jpc i !, i 1 ; ty cf c^^oing those who received unsatsi^ The counselor 
'■i "'-:'' ■•'h'^' r.:;e h.onor roll, however, only 5-9^ reported 

• c.\:..^:.or f^cr cth-^r reasons. ^n terms of evaluating the 

::ro^^raS, one must wonder whether this 6)^. level is rather 
.or vuo in the school for a limited a.mount of time and possibly 
:Id have come' to the counselor if circu^Tstances had beer difz^erent 
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. z.,^ oc . .. .. .. t.^l:v.ozz T:v:o-chird3 of t'ne Gi:uQ^=jnts in fche school 

rri-cn a-.cn.-.o.-. These are self-reported. Do students 

--- --- ''-i' perso'.al prot:le:r.3 ro^r.ond'any differently than other 

, cz^fe.r lrr3s i..olir.ecl zo re^poaa when asked?. The writer of 

.J to feal chat the 6% fi£,iii*e Is ij^maccurate estiniate of students 
..or;- ...':i.'ie:::: c counselin^^. 

■ iwt r^Jir.e:.iber that the covii^selor worked at this school for only three 
v.-cij on a hair Linie schedule at that. For this reason, it is possible 
p:_ jr^iiu. c In t:\3 fact tha.t he saw t^o thirds « of his case load xri.thin that 
:vut individual ce^unseling for personal problems suffered because of it, 

:oncIu3lon, th^ data would suggest that the students', for the most part 
/ approach cehavior towards counseling. They knew who he was and .what ^ 

'-'f y-' '^'-^y '^J^ew Inhere is office was and how to get an appointment. Seventy 

' :--rco-.t of the studer.ts said that they liked him. Eighteen percent said 
r.-ey -..ojil:. oe scared if they wisre sent for. The counseling program, at this 
per- -.chool was in its infancy, ^ BcLh the administration, the students 

^'^c'injo : or needled a greater opportunity to learn about each other and 
vo_\-: .c>^^hcr, The ir.itial finJin.-s are encoura^iing. It is unfortunate that 
no :vr ,:.o.jior v.'as unable to contir.ue working at ■i:his school. There was a job 
to -o..^, the faculty and administration, were suppiortive to counseling and 
t:.c ^r/.;ients were eager. 
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yoLr n^no anywhere en -r*n3 attached pagos. 

;o c.r.3;;c;r jvcry Cw^:itior. cS nonostly as possitio. 

V.::: a5.< to cncoso^^berwaon '-vsj" - - "1 don't knc.r 

. : :n'j '.n ! I a^k you to c<^(fl^e The sentence by fiiling In tn^ 
c^. Do not v.'orry aDouv spellfng. 

noi ^undersrand a qufestlon OR are unable to answer .a question 
a lino through the ^nswer space. 



on . as you need to answar. 
rn;3 is noT a test. Do nor piece your name anywhere o 

nor Is not permitted to help you except by explaining til 



Thank you. 

CO NOT VJRhi THIS PAGE UNiTIL YOJ ARE TOLD TO. 
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G I RL ( c i rc i e o^e ) 



YES >:0 ■ Kf-.'C' ' 



Qp.nce counselor ? 
II 



v.^i^ce., counsGlcr bossy ? 



■r CO couhse lor friendly ? 



. I ..on^G counse lor I i ke me ? 



o.:uv-e counselor give lectures ? 



i^-.ir?.e counselor understand me ? 



co'jrsGlor help boys anc qir!s ? 



nee c 



ojpselor care about hov/ Mm Getting along ? I 



u'lc^-^CO counselor like boys and girls ? 
^ -jf * • 



^ M ^ 



^ ^ ^ 



gjidance counselor's office located ? 

:. :gg ? 



. -.nar is t.-o guidance counsellor's nam^ 7 



.1 c r- J , c ^ . 



( Cop"' worry about spelling ) 
the ccjnselor's office, have' you seen -he counselor ? 
' B., 



C. 



7. Tr.e 



e 0057 tn I ng abour our Guidance counselor is ? 



o. I no v.crs- mine about our guidance counselor is ? 

t 



j,-,cu counsellor sees boys and girls for- ths following reasons 
B. - - C. 
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